fhats  retailers 
t!  out  to  endorse 
fiarpresti^  and  profit 


;mBer3« 


Retailers  the  country  over  advertise  the 
name  BEMBERG*  because  they  know  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  oil  soles-mokers. 
Their  own  promotions  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  gave  Bemberg  more  retoiT  od- 
.vertising  finoge  than  oil  other  rayon  com- 
panins  combined. 


This  tolol  reached  5,128,004  lines  (on  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  one  million  lines  over 
the  some  period  lost  year),  exceeding 
Bemberg's  nearest  competitor  by  more  than 
2%  million  lines... o  rousing  endorsement 
of  Bemberg's  wide  consumer  identification 
and  acceptance. 

Retailers  ore  promoting  the  name  BEMBERG 
with  every  type  of  fabric,  from  sheers  to 
luxurious  high  fashion  fabrics ...  one  more 
solid  proof  thot  retailers  bonk  on  Bemberg 
because  BEMBERG  MEANS  BUSINESS. 


All  figures  compiled  by  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau,  Inc. 


Aristocrat  (^Rafon  lam 

*BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Your  CHStem^r*  will  see  this 
picture  of  Cary  Grant  and 
Myma  Loy  in  full  color,  in 
Bigelow’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing!  (Life,  Oct.  11;  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Oct.  23;  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Sept. ;  McCall’s, 
Sept.)  The  carpet:  Bigelow’s 
superb  Serenade  6910-12. 


WALK  RIGHT  IN,  ON  THIS  ONEI 


Bigelow  Carpets  are  the  official  "Dream  Carpets" 


for  "Mr.  Blandings  Builds  His  Dream  House"! 


^  -Ar 

BIGELOW 

WEAVERS 


•  Plan  now  to  have  a  “Dream  Carpet”  promotion,  when  this  outstanding 
RKO  Radio  movie  plays  your  town! 

•  Customers  will  be  waiting!  'They’ll  see  full-page,  full-color  Bigelow  ads 
featuring  “Carpets  fit  for  a  Dream  House”  in  magazines  they  read  most! 

•  Ten  million  dollars’  worth  of  free  publicity  at  work  to  help  make  your 
“Dream  House”  promotion  a  bonanza! 


Here's  a  promotion  that  fits  your  Bigelow  line  like  House”  promotion!  Check  your  local  theater  for 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  fits  a  room !  release  dates — plan  your  campaign  to  nm  along 

As  you  know,  the  best-selling  novel,  “Mr.  Bland-  Kit  includes  display  ideas,  newspaper  mats, 

ings  Builds  His  Dream  House,”  has  been  made  envelope  stxiffers,  radio  spots,  publicity  releases, 
into  an  entertaining,  fast-moving  movie  that  your  **  delay —send  today ! 

customers  can’t  wait  to  see. 

And  Bigelow  Carpets  have  been  chosen,  among 
all  brands,  as  official  carpets  for  this  picture!  A 
perfect  chance  for  you  to  swing  this  ten-million- 
doUar  spotlight  around  to  your  Rug  Department ! 

What’s  more,  Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets  will  be 
the  official  floor  coverings  in  real-life  “Dream 
Houses,”  soon  to  be  completed  in  many  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers.  Another  front-door  opportunity! 

Write  today  for  your  kitful 
of  "Dream  House*  promotion  ideas! 

We’ve  done  all  the  spadework  on  your  “Dream 
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“Have  you  been  following  my  course  lately.  Jack? 

“If  you  have,  you  know  that  your  Cannon  Girl  has  been 
scooting  around  to  different  cities,  finding  out  some  fasci¬ 
nating  facts  about  sheet  ownership.  And  we’ve  just  come 
up  with  a  lovely  fact,  from  Chicago !  ^ 

“This  time,  your  own  customers  were  interviewed  by  an 
independent  research  organization,  as  they  came  out  of 
The  Fair.  We  wanted  to  see  how  things  were,  with  the 
younger  set  — 50  277  gals  in  the  18-34  age  group  were 
.  approached. 

\  "The  question  asked:  Which  brand  of  sheets  do  you  now  own? 

\  \  **The  answer:  More  of  your  smart  young  customers  own 
\  \  Cannon  She&s  than  any  other  brand! 

\  \  “Maybe  no  great  surprise,  but  it’s  nice  to  know!  And  it 
\^\  fits  in  with  a  national  survey  that  shows  Cannon  Sheets  the 
\\  2-to-l  choice  of  America’s  young-marrieds.  The  gals  that 
\ '.Cannon  Sheet  advertising  has  been  talking  to  for  years! 
\  "Now— want  to  see  some  of  your  customers  in  action?" 


Jack  Fullerton ! 

{All  hands  can  listen  to  this  ship-to>shore  flash — but  it’s  especially 
for  my  friend  Jack  Fullerton,  sheet  buyer  for  The  Fair  in  Chicago.) 


Ganno 


CANNON  MILLS,  INC.,  70  WORT 
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'‘Another  of  the  Fair's  rustoiiiers— Miss  Mary  Gulizia  of 
4816  N.  Winrhestrr  Ave.  is  {;t*ttint:  married  this  fall.  A  linen 
'hower  started  her  oS  as  a  (Cannon  Sheet  owner,  and  she  liked 
them  so  well  she’s  making;  all  her  sheets  (Cannons!  Oiir  camera 
caught  her  in  the  act  of  cloMising  a  set  of  <  iannoii  Percales  with 
pastel  scalloped  hems. 


"Here’s  pretty  Mrs.  John  Harris,  of  8937  N.  Francisco 
Are., being  interviewed.  She’s  the  proud  mother  of  a  baby  girl! 
She  remembers  the  Cannon  Sheet  ads  from  way  back  ( maybe 
yon  didn’t  know  the  famous  Cannon  Girl  has  been  telling  the 

Sheets  are  on 


ladies  about  sheets  for  7  years  now ) !  C 
very  bed  in  her  home! 


"'Fhen  we  come  to  Mrs.  F.  J.  lloesel,  of  3735 
W.  60th  Place,  a  bride  who  has  just  moved  into 
her  first  real  home.  ‘After  furnished  rooms,’  she  told 
the  interviewer,  ‘it’s  fun  to  get  my  own  things  for 
my  own  house!  I  didn’t  know  a  thing  about  sheets, 
I  read  all  the  ads.  and  Cannon  Percales  sounded 
wonderful.’  Mrs.  lloesel  was  nice  enough  to  let  us 
photograph  her  at  home,  in  a  group  picture  with  her 
prized  Cannons! 


"Well,  Jack,  that  does  it.  How  do  you  like  the 
sample  of  your  customers?  Between  the  two  of 
us— me  making  your  customers  want  Cannons, 
and  you  giving  ’em  what  they  want  — we’re  sail¬ 
ing  along  just  fine!" 


()  WORTI 


Y.  ★  CANNON  TOWELS  ★  STOCKINGS  W  BI.ANKETS 
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THE  COVER 


Stores'  cover  girl  is  trying  on  a 
Bellciano  cape  coat  in  winter 
navy.  The  cape  has  a  border  of 
platina  dyed  fox. 

Cover  Photograph 
by  Pictura 
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STOREifST 


Only  Remington  Rand  Offers  you  this  4-WAY 


CHOICE  of  Cycle  Billing  Systems 


Four  variations  of  remarkable,  money-saving  Cycle  Billing  equip¬ 
ment— pioneered  by  Remington  Rand— are  available  to  you  for 
stepped-up  eflBciency  and  lower  operating  costs  . . .  whatever  the 
requirements  of  your  businessl  No  other  supplier  can  give  you 
this  wide  range  of  “tailored-to-fit”  Cycle  Billing  systems  .  .  .  can 
provide  Remington  Rand’s  unique  installation  service  which  takes 
out  the  rough  spots  from  the  change-over  to  new  streamlined 
efficiency  in  your  charge  customer  accounting. 


Sin  V  otovides  up 

deUnq«eX?4ntana\y^- 


Insulated  CYCLE- 

matic  records 

a  uaiBed  YoTeel  all  the 

Lri»rfvSfblefiUngn,.hecom(»« 


Join  the  many  stores  now  turning  to  Remington  Rand  Cycle  Bill- 
ing  systems  for  a  profit-boosting  increase  in  business  efiBciency! 
This  equipment  pays  for  itself  so  rapidly  in  lowered  operating 
costs  and  additional  security  for  credit  records,  that  you’ll  be 
amazed  how  quickly  Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  advantages 
pay  off  in  acttial  cash  to  you. 

Send  now  for  your  free  copy  of  booklet  X710,  20  page  description 
of  the  Streamlined  Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  installation  at 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.  Write  Retail  Stores  Department, 
Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
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LETT 


THE  MIDDLE  MARKET 


Prom  Martin  Bayersdorfer,  Jr. 


Ck>ngratulations  to  Howard  Mildretli 
lor  his  article  (“Are  You  Pricing  Custonr 
crs  Out  of  the  Market?”)  in  the  July  issut 
of  Stores.  We,  in  the  so  called  |)opulai 
price  stores  must  never  forget  where  out 
bread  and  butter  lies.  In  these  days,  it 
is  very  easy  to  lose  our  perspective  and  to 
think  only  of  those  higher  priced  grou|M 
.Mr.  Hildreth’s  article  should  be  read  bt 
every  department  store  buyer  and  mer 
(handise  manager. 

—Martin  Bayersdorfer,  J» 
rhe  Hub  (Anathan  Bros.) 
Steubenville,  Ohio 


From  Al  Jacobs: 


.Mthough  there  is  a  great  deal  ot  meni 
to  many  of  the  things  that  .Mr.  Hildreth 
said,  I  disagree  with  one  of  the  state 
ments.  He  says,  “There  is  still  conside 
able  merchandise  being  manufactured  for 
these  middle  level  customers.” 

In  furniture,  and  case  goods,  partiiu 
larly,  there  is  not  a  considerable  amount 
of  merchandise  being  manufactured  bn 
the  middle  level  customers.  Less  than  2(i 
per  cent  of  the  bedr(x>m  suites  shown  at 
this  past  Summer  Market,  exclusive  ol 
Maple,  which  are  of  the  quality  and 
standard  we  would  purchase,  could  l)e  re 
tailed  for  less  than  $200.00.  In  the  janu 
ary  Market,  of  this  year,  there  were  le» 
than  10  per  cent  of  bedr(K)m  suites  that 
could  be  retailed  at  less  than  S200.00 
Many  manufacturers,  when  they  entered 
the  January,  1948  market,  had  dropped 
the  low  unit  suites  they  were  making,  up 
to  that  time,  and  brought  out  suites  atj 
much  higher  unit  prices.  Here  is  a  specifn 
example: 

.\  manufacturer  was  producing  a  bed 
room  suite  in  the  Fall  of  1947  for  .S70.00 
Due  to  the  rise  in  costs,  he  was  unabk 
to  continue  to  make  this  suite  at  that 
price.  Instead  of  raising  the  price  of  the 
suite  to  S7$.00  or  $80.00,  he  dropped  tht 
number  and  brought  out  a  new  suite  in 
January,  1948  for  $95.00.  This  suite  ai 
$95.00  did  not  sell  well,  the  first  half 
this  year.  He  was  compelled  to  drop  ih* 
suite  for  $95.00  and  bring  out  anothei 
new  suite  at  $80.00,  which  is  what  h' 
should  have  done  in  January,  1948.  Ibi' 
new  suite  has  been  well  received. 

Retail  price  lines  in  our  Furniture  1> 
partment  reflect  the  manufacturers’  price 
as  Mr.  Hildreth  said,  therefore,  we  haw 
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CULTIVATION  KILLS  WEEDS 

Productive  acreage  in  your  store  con¬ 
sists  of  that  space  devoted  to  the  showing  of 
merchandise.  I’oint-of-purchase  areas  if  proper¬ 
ly  cultivated  will  produce  a  larger  portion  of  those 
extra  sales  you  are  everlastingly  after.  Why 
range  far  afield  for  sales  producing  devices  when 
you  have  them  under  your  nose?  .Acres  of  them! 

Why  should  you  continually  pay  for  productive 
space  and  let  it  go  to  weeds?  Granted,  that  some 
of  it  is  cultivated,  but  the  effort  is  spotty  and 
spasmtxlic,  deiiendent  almost  entirely  on  a  few 
seasonal  Hurries. 

This  apathy  toward  a  valuable  sales  promotion 
media  might  be  attributed  to  several  factors: 
(a)  Point-of-purchase  space  is  not  charged  as 
“space  cost,”  it  is  hidden  in  the  rent,  thus  the 
value  is  constantly  overlooked  and  neglected.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  this  fixed  charge  status  you  .ARE 
buying  sales  promotion  space  from  yourself. 
(You  buy  valuable  and  necessary  sales  promo¬ 
tion  space  from  newspapers  and  watch  it  like  a 
hawk!)  (b)  Because  Display  “space  cost”  is 
seldom  considered,  it  follows  that  such  space  is 
not  measured  irt  terms  of  cost  in  ratio  to  sales 
results,  (c)  Therefore,  facts  on  sales  made  thru 
Display  media  are  almost  nonexistent.  Hazy  re¬ 
ports  that  a  Display  “sold  some,”  “sold  quite  a 
few”  or  was  “pretty  good”  are  certainly  not 
good  substitutes  for  proof  thru  actual  testing. 

To  make  two  sales  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  "requires  scientific  cultivation.  But  first, 
make  one  sale  grow  where  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  it . get  rid  of  the  weeds. 


One-third  for  DISPLAY  is  the  PROFIT  way. 


PROGRESSIVE 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

For  tut  of  If.A.D.1.  members  and  products,  write 
John  F.  Bowman,  Jr.,  11  East  Walton  Place, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


MERCHANDISE 

PRESENTATION 
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• . .  i*  Hosiery  (inisked  witk  DuraBeau  . .  .  smoky  dull, 
ultra  skeer,  as  ligkt  as  notlun^  ...  smootli  and  delicate 
. . .  yet  extra  resistant  to  runs,  sna^s  and  spots. 

DuraBeau  imparts  tke  'lilm  ol  keauty  and  protection’, 
and  okviously  ^ives  'miles  more  wear'. 


•••.  U.  S,  A  aatf 


TEXTILE 

RNISHES 


lure  Dt 

s’ prices  I  FD  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 

ive  hau  LLCIx  1 1^ W|tstnioreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Can. 

!r.  IW«  stores 
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STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

''Grow”  as  You  Need  Them 

||^^AY  be  installed  in  any  number  ol  sections  and  added  to  as  your 
■"■hand-finishing  requirements  may  demand.  They  are  designed 
for  your  Alteration  Departments— correct  typ>es  for  both  ladies’  and 
men's  work.  Adjustable  steel  legs,  polished  hardwood  tops,  foot  rests 
and  drawers  and  furnished  with  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights; 
these  are  just  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES  are  saving 
space,  footsteps,  time  and  money  for  hundreds  of  Leading  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops  throughout  the  country— and  they’ll 
do  this  for  you. 

fVrite  today— we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  these  tables. 


LAWttE.XCE  3i.  STEti\  C03tPA\Y 

SiS-S2S  W,  Van  Burma  Strmet  .  •  Chicago  7,  Mliinoim 


Features  of  the  MODERN  PATRICK  STEAM  IRONS 

UGHTWEIGH  I  - Either  3i/,  or  (. 
pounds. 

I.ONGER  STEAM  CHANNEL  for  pro 
moling  drier  steam. 

COMPOUND  INSULAllON  between 
heating  element  and  electric  controls 
and  steam  chamber. 

PRECISION  TEMPERATURE  CON¬ 
TROL  for  finishing  rayons,  celanese, 
and  other  delicate  materials. 

SPECIAL  ALUMINUM  ALLOY  BASES 
for  eliminating  re-plating  and  re¬ 
nickeling. 


priced  many  ol  our  customers  <jui  (j1 
market.  However,  during  the  pasi  months 
manufacturers,  faced  with  the  inability  to 
sell  their  production,  have  revamped  their 
line  and  are  mtw  bringing  out  and,  1  am 
sure,  will  continue  to  otter  suites  at  lower 
units  that  can  take  care  of  that  middle 
level  customer.  j 

— Ai.bkrt  Jacobs  | 

Merchandise  Manager  I 

Ludwig  Bauman  | 

From  S.  Hillman:  I 

Howard  P.  Hildreth’s  article  in  the  Jul^  j 
issue  of  Stores  should  alert  every  buyet 
and  merchandiser  of  Hoorcoverings  to  a 
situation  that  is  downright  "scary”. 

.An  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  inven 
lory  investment  in  carpet  selbng  at  $10 
and  up  would  amaze  even  the  most  op 
timistic  "trader-upper”.  Just  what  pet 
centage  of  our  consumers  can  afford  to 
pay  $200  or  more  to  cover  the  floor  ol 
one  room?  Remember,  that  is  more  than 
a  whole  month’s  income  for  most  families 
What  about  ail  the  money  and  tdion  both 
retailer  and  manufacturer  have  spent  in 
takiisg  our  customers  out  of  the  9x12  erar 
That  effort  and  that  money  will  be  Ioki 
if  we  do  not  do  something  in  a  hurry 

We  have  been  taking  the  “high  road 
but  it  is  the  middle  road  for  us  from  no« 
on. 

—  S.  Hillman 

Merchandise  Managci, 
Home  Furnishings 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

From  Stan  Truby: 

Howard  Hildreth  is  right.  .Stores  anil 
their  buyers,  not  only  in  the  carpel  dc 
partments,  but  throughout  the  organiia 
tion,  are  reluctant  to  give  up  franchises 
even  when  the  merchandise  manufactured 
under  these  franchises  is  moving  up  to  thi 
point  that  they  are  far  beyond  the  priu 
that  the  customer  of  that  particiilai  ston 
desires  to  pay. 

We  have  adopted  a  policy  that  will  di' 
regard  franchises  in  order  to  supply  met 
chandise  at  the  price  our  customer'  lan 
afford. 

.After  reading  articles  in  mctiopoluaii 
papers  saying  that  the  consumer  is  ini'* 
approaching  the  meat  counter  and  askii^ 
for  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  meat  instead 
of  by  weight,  it  might  well  be  possibl* 
that  such  famiHes  would  come  into  ou: 
store  and  say  we  have  so  much  money  ti 
buy  so  much  apparel  for  the  children;  n 
must  go  as  far  as  possible  regardless  ol 
brand  or  quality.  In  other  words,  su’ 
job  is  to  supply  our  customers  vsitb  th< 
merchandise  that  most  of  them  can  affon' 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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The  Woman  Who  Sews  is  a  woman  who  knows  her  own  mind!  She  seeks  true 
fashion  individuality.  Nothing  cut  and  sanctified  for  her.  A  discriminating  cus¬ 
tomer,  she  selects  her  own  styles,  designs,  fabrics  and  a  weedth  of  accessories  to 
complement  each  new  costume!  For  example: 


SANGCI 

“1  IIOTHnS, 

Dallas,  Texas,  reports  that 
33Jl%  of  pattern  and  piece 
goods  customers  buy  hats  . . . 
26.8%  buy  handbags. 


^mmm\  At  THE  DAYTON 

~r — ^  w.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  41.6%  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  piece  goods  custom¬ 
ers  surveyed  buy  shoes.  172% 
buy  girdles. 


tIIgBMIl  At  6.  W. 

ROIINSON  CO., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  352%  of  the 
store’s  piece  goods  and  pat¬ 
tern  customers  polled  buy 
gloves  to  complete  their  cos¬ 
tumes.  23.9%  buy  slips. 


.^Bitrrwl  At  KAUFMANN’S 

J  *  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

28S%  of  the  piece  goods  and 
pattern  customers  questioned 
buy  a  handbag  every  time 
they  make  a  new  garment, 
23J}%  buy  belts. 


Wherever  she  goes,  The  Woman  Who  Sews  is  a  best  customer.  Probably  no 
other  location  in  your  store  starts  such  extensive  waves  of  buying  as  your  pattern 
department ! 

The  Woman  Who  Sews  prefers  McCall  for  fashion  authenticity.  No  less  than 
56.2  percent  of  the  10,000  women  polled  in  a  recent  impartial  nationwide  survey* 
said  they  prefer  to  use  McCall  Patterns ! 


*From  “The  Woman  Who  Sews”  a  S8-page  sur¬ 
vey  prepared  in  cooperation  with  24  represen¬ 
tative  department  stores,  which  analyzes  and 
evaluates  the  factors  affecting  fabric  and  pat¬ 
tern  selling.  Write  McCall  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  for  your  free  copy,  today 
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Give  a  luxurious  Challiaiii  “'Lamsdown*’  Manket  this  new  way  .  .  .  when  you  l)uy 
a  “T.ainsdown”  at  your  favorite  department  store,  you'll  get  this  charming  miniature  gift  hox  with  a 
gift  certificate.  The  herihboned  transparent  plastic  hox  contains  swatches  of  the  eight  new  ‘'Lamsdown”  colors. 
The  person  receiving  the  gift  selects  the  color  she  likes  hest,  then  redeems  the  gift 
certificate  at  the  store  where  you  purchased  the  hlanket. 


^^Lamsdowii”  is  such  an  exquisite  gift  for  showers,  weddings  an 
birthdays  because  it’s  Chatham’s  finest  quality  hlanket  in  100%  virgin  wool. 
Beautiful  “Lamsdown”  is  satin-hound,  and  comes  packed  in  a  white 
closet  hox  with  floral  motif.  Pink,  blue,  peach,  white,  turquoise,  yellow, 
beige,  gray.  For  single  or  double  beds  (72  x  90’^),  $18.95*. 

Extra  wide  size  ( 80  x  90^'),  $20.95*.  _  _ 

‘Slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


CHATHAM  MAKES  GOOD  BLANKETS  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

iBaby,  too!)  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  prices, 
each  blanket  attractively  packaged 
in  its  own  distinctive  closet  box. 


©  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin.  N.  C. 


THE  SOERKE  COMPANY.  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


IT’S  SMART  TO  BUY 
EXPERIENCE 

Money  spent  for  store  planning  is  wisely  in¬ 
vested  when  it  employs  the  almost  half-century 
of  experience  acquired  by  Grand  Rapids.  Down 
through  the  years  from  the  days  of  rule-of- 
thumh  planning  to  the  scientifically  accurate 
survey  method  as  developed  by  us  two  decades 
ago,  ours  is  a  distinguished  record  of  perform¬ 
ance.  We  have  tfuly  earned  a  page  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  Retailing. 


THE  ABOVE  STORE  IN  COLOR 
IF  rite  for  your  copy  of  our  four-color  booklet  of 
the  above  store  —  includinn  actual  floor  plan. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 

PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORIES 
PORTLAND  2,  Oregon,  3800  S.  E.  22nd  Street 
LOS  ANGELES  25,  Celif.,  2221-31  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STAFFS 

New  York,  New  York,  420  Lexington  Ave.  •  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  547  Oliver  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois,  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  *  Memphis,  Tennessee,  808-810  Sterick  Building 


to  l)(i\  ilisriiiji'  this  period, 
that  we  shotthi  disrejrard  hif>h(  i  (|ualii\  i 
floods,  hitt  mass  httyiti^  has  math  tlepari 
ineiit  stores  .nid  will  (otitiiiiie  to  do  v) 

— \V.  Si  am  rv  I  kt  us 
\ler«  h.iiidise  \laii,i;;ir 
The  William  I- .  (..iPlf  ( 

I  loiind  Ihiw.iid  Mildreih's  .niide  in- 
leicstin;.;.  inloimati\e  ,iiid  piodiu  lixc  ,)| 
thoii<>ht.  M\  thiiikiii”  on  this  .iitideian 
he  smmiied  ii|>  in  the  lollowiiii;  points 

1.  Most  maiiiilat  titters  oi  lloor  (over- 
iiio,  .ire  |irodii(in<r  ^  lai<;e  m.ijoiiis  of 
iheii  tarpeis  in  the  hii'lier  prite  liehl  and 
it  would  he  wise.  I  believe,  lor  stores  in 
j>eneral  to  exert  some  |)ressine  on  them 
to  spend  mote  ot  iheii  ellorts  on  medium 
piite  inert  handise; 

2.  Stores  must,  in  their  ellorts  to  kef|) 
in  stotk  medium  price  lines  ol  wool  lliNir 
to\erin^s.  retain  (pialitv  standaids  that 
ha\e  heen  set  up  lor  their  stores  in  ilu- 
p.ist.  \  ileparttire  Irom  lormer  (|iialii\ 
standaids  would  he  tlisasirotis.  I  helietf: 

il.  It  is  tlie  piditv  ol  otir  stores  at  the 
pifseni  lime  to  trv  to  have  in  stock,  where 
possible,  |)ri(e  lines  lor  the  middle  sej;- 
meni  ol  our  lormer  tratle.  We  reto(»nize 
the  dant'er  cd  pritiii*;  these  middle  cuv 
lomers  out  cd  our  market  and  ate  trying 
to  tomhal  it  althotitrh.  as  von  letognire.  j 
this  is  a  difluiilt  thin;'  to  do:  j 

1.  Mr.  Hildreth's  (omments  would,  it  | 
seems  to  me.  he  muth  more  apropos  to 
oihei  industries  than  the  laipet  industry  ■ 
hetause  lertainly  the  tarpet  iudusiry  has  ' 
done  :i  ma;>nih(ent  job  in  holdin;'  iheii  ; 
costs  down.  I  heir  lines  have  oone  up  in  j 
price  considerably  Ic-ss  than  other  line-' j 
ol  merchandise; 

,').  On  the  I’acilic  Coast  at  the  |)reseMi 
time,  business  is  becomino  very  coinpcii  E 
live  and  this  competitive  situation  h  > 
partially  takin|i>  care  ol  torcino  all  cd  iis  y 
back  into  the  medium  prite  lines  to  take  j 
c;ue  ol  the  "teat  se<.fment  cd  our  buying  [ 
public . 

(Name  yvithheld  by  rec|Utst( 

Public  Service  Advertising  (Cont'd.) 

From  Larry  Foster: 

I  think  that  Sam  Cohen  has  a  splendid 
idea  but  1  a;>iee  that  the  monev  involved 
and  the  yvoik  entailed  in  or^ani/ins  such 
a  igroup  makes  it  im|>racticai.  Hoyvard 
Abrahams'  idea  ol  iisino  the  Vdyertising 
(Council  and  their  present  set-up  seems  to 
be  the  easiest  yvav  out. 

1  think  that  the  Adveriisino  (iouncil 
plan  as  cciniaineci  in  jraraoraphs  \.  IV  V 
["Who's  (ioino  to  Run  1  his  Show.' 
SioKis.  [tih.  I!HS]  are  yery  ;^ootl  buif 
{(’.(mlirntf'd  i»i  fxijie  Ud  | 
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AGAIN  with  the  world’s 


ELECTRONIC  SIGNAL  CONTROL 


. . in  New  York’s  *  postwar  skyscraper 

Tke  first  installation  of  Otis  Electronic  Signal  Control  can  be  seen  in  the 
(Jniiersal  Pictures  Building,  445  Park  Avenue,  Mew  York  City.  It  operates 
the  jour  local  and  four  express  elevators  that  serve  21  floors  and  a  pent¬ 
house.  Otis  Electronic  Signal  Control  is  applicable  to  all  elevators.  But 
for  the  immediate  present,  it  will  be  confined  to  large  buildings  where 
elevators  travel  at  speeds  of  500  feet  per  minute  or  more. 


.  signal  control  elevators 


Otis  engineers,  who  were  working  on  eleetronics  before 
World  War  II,  have  applied  the  magic  of  this  new  science 
to  improve  Signal  Control  operation.  As  a  result,  you 
can  now  summon  an  elevator  liy  simply  touching  a 
plastic  arrow  in  the  landing  fixture. 

The  instant  your  finger  contacts  a  ‘touch  button’  a 
directional  arrow  lights  up.  The  light  shows  that  your 
call  has  been  registered.  As  the  elevator  approaches  your 
floor  the  overhead  lantern  also  lights  up  and  remains 
aglow  until  the  car  has  stopped,  you  Irave  entered,  and 
the  doors  have  closed.  It’s  all  controlled  electronically. 

Otis  Electronic  Signal  Control  gives  you  continuous 
and  visible  evidence  that  it  has  received  and  remembered 
your  call  —  evidence  that  is  pleasantly  and  attractively 
reassuring. 

Otis  Elevator  Company.  Offices  in  all  principal  cities. 
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f  Again  Cannon  starts  a  fashion  —  with  a  happy  future! 

Ifs  “Trousseau.”  our  top-quality  towel,  tied  into  bows  which 

play  on  a  woman’s  heartstrings.  In  a  full  range  of  Cannon  colors 
K  including  two  new  modern  decorator  colors.  This  true  chartreuse 

and  smart,  smart  silvery  grey  stir  up  intra-store  display 
Hy  and  promotion  ideas  by  the  dozen.  Use  windows,  shadow  boxes 

^  and  counter  top  to  show  how  Cannon’s  Grev  Mist  sets  off  pink  or  yellow; 

how  Citron  Chartreuse  points  up  Flamingo  —  and  S( 

Display  reprints  of  the  Cannon  consumer  advertisement. 

Ask  vour  Cannon  representative  for  newspaper  mats.  In  Citron 
Chartreuse.  Grey  Mist,  and  all  its  other  colors,  our  “Trousseau’ 
towel  will  travel  far  — hitch  vour  wagon  to  its  star! 


CANNON 


•  70  WORTH  STREH.  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


Railway  Express  is  part  of  the 
modern  miracle  of  transporta¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  people  of 
your  community  neighbors  with 
those  of  other  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast.  Neighbors 
. . .  who  depend  on  each  other, 
near  and  far,  for  the  essentials 
and  luxuries  which  contribute  to 
our  way  of  life. 

The  men  and  women  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express  are  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  too,  wherever  you  may 
live.  They  work  with  you  and  for 
you  to  provide  a  complete  ship¬ 
ping  service  for  every  one  of 
your  business  and  personal 
needs.  You'll  find  them  depend¬ 
able  neighbors,  always  reafly 
to  serve  you  with  speed,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  courtesy. 

It's  good  business  to  say, 
"Ship  it  RAILWAY  EXPRESS!" 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

. . .  Maintains  23,000  offices  (there's 
one*  near  your  factory,  office  or 
home); 

...  Uses  10,000  passenger  trains  daily; 

...Has  18,0(X)  motor  vehicles  in  its 
pick-up  and  delivery  services; 

...Offers  extra -fast  Air  Express  vrith 
direct  service  to  1,078  cities  and 


NATION-WIDE 


RAN-AIR  SERVICE 


when  they  break  it  down  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  operation  I  think  they  miss 
the  boat  entirely. 

'I'hey  would  set  up  a  retail  advertising 
committee  under  a  chairman.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  definitely  and  positively  sit 
with  the  .Advertising  Council  p>olicy-mak- 
ing  committee.  In  other  words  the  retail 
thinking  should  be  supplied  to  them  at 
the  top  level  in  order  to  influence  their 
top  level  thinking.  The  way  they  have  it 
set  up  in  paragraph  D  all  the  retail  ideas 
get  turned  over  to  a  volunteer  advertising 
agency  and  you  know  what  that  means.  If 
the  retail  ideas  don’t  strike  the  fancy  of 
some  second  assistant  vice-president  the 
work  of  the  whole  sub<ommittee  brains 
goes  into  the  wastebasket.  In  other  words 
the  top  man  in  the  .Advertising  Omncil 
or  their  Policy  committee  must  have  the 
retail  thinking  at  the  time  they  give  this 
agency  their  instructions.  It  will  do  no 
gt)od  to  have  the  retail  ideas  come  up  from 
the  bottom  through  an  agency  to  the  top 
level  of  the  Council. 

Therefore  my  suggestion  is  that  the  Re¬ 
tail  .Advertising  Ormmittee  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  working  organization  ol 
the  .Advertising  Council.  Then  the  sug¬ 
gested  sub<ommittees  can  be  organized  to 
prepare  the  ads  for  the  retailers  which 
should  then  be  submitted  to  the  Retail 
Advertising  Ormmittee  and  not  to  an 
advertising  agency.  Once  passed  on  by  the 
Retail  .Advertising  Committee  as  a  whole- 
then  these  ads  should  be  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  retailers  without  change 
by  the  .Advertising  Council  Committee  or 
agency.  They  can  prepare  all  the  ads  thev 
want  for  the  national  magazines  and  for 
industry  as  a  whole  but  they  should  keep 
their  hands  off  of  the  special  ads  prepared 
for  the  retailers  only. 

The  rest  of  the  organizational  set-up 
seems  very  good  to  me. 

—  L.  H.  Foster 

.Sales  Promotion  Manager 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

From  Wilfred  H.  Brehaut: 

We  believe  that  retail  business  would 
get  more  effective  retail  campaigns  on 
public  service  lines  if  it  were  controlled 
through  the  Retail  .Advisory  Committee  to 
be  set  up  within  the  .Advertising  Council 
—  Wilfred  H.  Brehalt 
Vice-President. 

Chandler  k  Co. 

From  J.  N.  Trivers: 

I  believe  Samuel  Cohen’s  proposal  for 
a  Retail  Public  Service  Foundation  is  by 
far  the  soundest  method  to  approach  the 
problem  of  gaining  public  recognition  for 
the  retailer’s  part  in  all  public  services  and 


Government  projects. 

Certainly  this  group  can  work  along 
with  the  .Advertising  Council~but  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Council.  Especially  since  we  can¬ 
not  expect  that  group  to  make  it  their 
business  to  publicize  the  great  job  retail¬ 
ers  are  doing  everywhere  in  publicizing 
worthwhile  projects. 

—  J.  N.  Trivers 
Publicity  Direcmr, 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

From  Lois  Ingalls: 

We  are  all  lor  cooperation  with  the 
Advertising  Council  in  order  to  get  the 
best,  the  fastest,  the  most  effective  nation 
al  service  campaigns. 

The  .Advertising  Council  has  long  done 
an  outstanding  job  and  they  deserve  the 
support  of  the  best  retail  brains  in  the 
country  so  that  even  more  may  be  realized 
from  their  scope  and  efforts. 

Most  of  us  in  stores  have  accepted  their 
Miaterials,  re-run  it  in  our  own  style,  and 
contributed  little  to  the  advancement  of 
the  really  big  conception  .  .  .  national 
service  campaigns  that  will  reflect  credit 
on  retailers  and  industry  alike. 

Howard  .Abrahams  is  to  be  congratu 
lated  on  his  open-minded  approach  to  the 
problem  and  his  desire  to  see  some  tangi 
ble  result  for  the  future. 

—Lois  Ingalls 
Sales  Promotion  Manager 
Thalhimer  Brothers.  Inc. 

From  Reuben  Ryding: 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  idea 
that  retailers  should  create  their  own  puh  | 
lie  service  campaigns.  .A  great  deal  of  the 
stuff  produced  by  the  .Advertising  Council 
we  have  considered  quite  out  of  character 
for  our  IcKal  retail  committees  to  use.  The 
’’inflation”  series  presented  for  the  Securi 
ty  Bond  Drive,  for  the  most  part,  put  the 
retailer  on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  in  a 
questionable  light. 

I’m  strongly  in  favor  of  the  council  set 
up  with  a  Retail  .Advisory  Committee.  The 
machinery  and  the  funds  are  there.  Ho* 
ever,  under  the  Plan  of  Operation,  Item 
D,  I  think  I  would  insist  upon  a  retail 
follow-through,  with  the  idea  that  the 
producing  agency  would  have  to  satisfv 
the  retail  chairman  in  the  production  of 
the  finished  product.  It  is  presumed  that 
copy  would  be  furnished  to  such  an  agen 
cy,  as  well  as  rough  layouts,  but  betweer 
rough  layout  and  finished  art  and  iht 
typography,  there  might  well  be  differ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  retail 
technique. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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now  is  the  time  for  control! 
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.  .  as  your  guarantee 
'  of  controlled  quality 


tie  on  theljtagjthat  sells 


the  Manufacturer 
the  Retailer, 
the  Consumer 


It  sells  because  it  tells 
of  certified  quality 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  WAG 


E.  R.  Lerner,  author  of  this 
study,  is  a  consultant  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  management.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  inadequacies  of 
government  statistics  on  retail 
wages,  he  draws  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  15  years  of  Federal 
administration  and  research 
work.  Since  his  return  to  pri¬ 
vate  industry  work  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  important  wage  re¬ 
search  project  for  one  large  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  in  this  article.  Right  now 
he  is  engaged  on  an  adminis¬ 
trative  management  study  for 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government. 

^  HARGES  of  “substandard”  have 
^  been  leveled  so  often  at  the  de¬ 
partment  store  industry  that  it  has 
become  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  lowest  order  of  our  economic 
society.  The  charge  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  wages,  but  other  aspects  of 
employment  in  the  industry  such  as 
hours,  working  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement,  are  fre¬ 
quently  included.  That  such  miscon¬ 
ceptions  are  deeply  ingrained  was 
forcefully  demonstrated  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  presented  in  the  address  by 
Dr.  J.  Steven  Stock  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  January  meeting  in  New 
York.  His  study,  based  on  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  selected  sample,  showed  that  the 
public  conceived  wages  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement  in  department 
stores  to  be  the  poorest  among  five 
white-collar  industries. 

Yet  the  results  of  a  recent  study  for 
one  of  the  New  York  department 
stores  convincingly  showed  that  as 
between  that  store  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  in  the  area,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apparel  industry: 

I.  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
its  women  and  men  employees 


were  higher  than  those  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  employing 
high  proportions  of  women; 

2.  the  percentage  gain  over  the 
pre-war  base  w'as  greater  for  the 
department  store  than  for  the 
manufacturing  industries; 
i.  the  pre-war  differentials  be¬ 
tween  the  department  store  and 
manufacturing  had,  in  fact, 
fjeen  widened  by  1947  in  favor 
of  the  department  store: 

4.  average  annual  eariTings  of  the 
store  employees  were  highei 
than  in  the  group  of  manufat- 
turing  industries  employing 
substantial  proportions  of  wo¬ 
men  and  those  for  the  entire 
local  department  store  industry 
were  about  equal  to  manufac¬ 
turing. 

The  comparisons  with  maiuifactui- 
ing  were  not  made  out  of  choice. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view’,  no 
logical  case  can  be  made  for  such 
comparisons.  But  the  retail  industry 
in  general  was  being  condemned  as 
“substandard”  on  the  basis  of  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  figures  w'hich  compared  all 
manufacturing  w’ages  with  depart¬ 
ment  store  wages.  A  study  was  there¬ 
fore  undertaken  on  an  “even  if”  basis. 
I'hat  is  to  say,  assuming  there  was 
some  basis  for  comparison,  what 
would  the  results  show'?  These  are 
summarized  above.  They  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  far  from  lieing  “sub¬ 
standard”,  the  store  wage  structure 
compared  very  favorably  with  most 
manufacturing  in  the  area,  after  com¬ 
mon  factors  were  first  identified. 

This  was  one  store’s  reply  to  the 
unfounded  charge  that  its  wages  were 
substandard. 

What  about  other  stores?  It  is  dis¬ 
turbing  that  so  many  retailers  seem 
to  be  indifferent  about  clearing  up 


these  misunderstandings.  This  placid 
reaction  is  amazing  to  anyone  farailiai 
with  the  sensitivity  of  other  industrie 
to  unjust  criticism.  Are  these  retailen 
satisfied  that  the  industry’s  critics  al 
w’ays  have  some  other  fellow  in  mind} 

The  plea  here  is  not  for  a  “publk 
relations”  program,  w’oven  out  of 
glib  phrases  and  superlatives.  Such 
campaigns  too  often  achieve  effects 
W’hich  are  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
was  intended. 

Not  claims,‘  but  facts,  are  called  for 
Like  the  itulividiial  departtnent  store 
previously  mentioned,  the  w’hole  re 
tail  industry  needs  to  assemble  some 
simple  facts— city  by  city,  preferably- 
which  will  demonstrate  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  retailing’s  wage  structure  and 
the  conditions  of  employment. 

Sources  of  Error 

Utitil  the  inaccuracies  of  the  wage 
information  being  published  regular¬ 
ly  by  official  sources  are  coirected, 
the  inthistry  will  never  be  free  of  the 
label  of  “substandard.”  for  all  regu¬ 
larly  published  series  oti  average 
wages  for  department  stores  in  par 
ticular  and  retail  trade  in  general 
have  suffered  from  the  grave  mistake 
of  lumping  together  the  earnings  ol 
full-time,  part-time,  and  Saturday 
help  in  deriving  the  average  weekly 
earnings.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
graduate  mathematician  to  appreciate 
the  error  in  such  figures. 

Perhaps  the  first  steps  towards  cor¬ 
rection  will  be  taken  by  the  current 
study  being  made  of  the  industry  by' 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Prioi 
to  undertaking  it,  the  Bureau  con¬ 
sulted  a  committee  of  the  industry 
This  study  will  contain  several  im 
provements  over  the  1945  study,  in¬ 
cluding  information  on  commissions, 
discount  allowances,  and  other  fe> 
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The  contention  that  wage  rates  and  earnings  in  retail¬ 
ing  lag  far  behind  other  industries  is  a  myth.  But 
there  is  no  mystery  about  its  origin.  It  is  a  compound 
of  statistical  incongruities  which  lend  themselves  all 
too  easily  to  dramatic  misinterpretation. 

Retailers  are  confronted  with  these  “facts”  which  are 
not  facts  when  they  carry  on  wage  negotiations.  They 
read  them  in  innocent  but  wrongheaded  newspaper 
releases  based  on  the  wage  studies  put  out  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  And  this  widespread  fable  about 
low  retail  wages  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  they  en¬ 
counter  in  recruiting  young  career  people  with  execu¬ 
tive  potentialities. 

Mr.  Lerner’s  carefully  documented  study  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  retailers.  There  are 
facts  here  with  which  charges  based  on  statistical  er¬ 
rors  can  be  refuted.  But  the  big  job  is  to  see  that 
the  errors  are  corrected  at  their  source.  The  article 
warrants  serious  consideration  hy  members  and  we 
welcome  their  reactions  to  its  findings  and  conclusions. 

— George  Plant, 

Manager,  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups,  NRDGA. 


•  •  •  •  e  •  '  • 

lures.  The  sample  will  also  be  more 
realistic,  excluding  all  firms  of  less 
than  100  employees.  Lack  of  funds, 
however,  prevents  the  Bureau  from 
making  the  kind  of  penetrating  study 
that  is  needed  to  convey  the  wage 
story  to  employees  and  the  public. 
A  companion  study  of  23  white-collar 
jobs  among  office  workers  has  also 
just  been  completed  by  the  Bureau. 
It  was  made  in  10  cities  and  should 
prove  useful  for  comparative  purjxjses 
and  as  a  guide  to  wage  policy.  These 
studies  may  reveal  the  shortcomings 
of  the  inaccurate  wage  information 
which  has  previously  been  released 
by  official  sources. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  the  only 
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agency  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
widespread  practice  in  the  retail 
trades  of  using  part-time  help.  In  its 
average  annual  earnings  series,  it  ad¬ 
justs  retail  trade  employment  for 
part-time  help  by  reducing  the  count 
of  total  employment  to  its  full-time 
equivalent.  Although  it  does  not  al¬ 
ter  the  adjustment  between  decennial 
censuses  because  of  the  lack  of  cur¬ 
rent  information,  the  Department 
made  a  12  per  cent  correction  in  its 
1946  figures,  reducing  the  over-all 
annual  average  of  7,093,000  employees 
for  “retail  trade  and  automotive  ser¬ 
vices”  to  6,237,000.  In  considering 
the  great  variety  of  industries  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  group,  many  of  them  with¬ 
out  substantial  numbers  of  part-time 


By  E.  R.  Lemer 


help,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  cor¬ 
rection  factor  for  department  stores 
exclusively  would  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  20  per  cent.  If  this  figure 
represented  the  general  experience  of 
department  stores,  it  would  mean  that 
the  published  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  figures  were  being  understated 
by  as  much  as  25  per  cent! 

Compounding  the  Error 

The  misinformation  does  not  end 
with  the  miscalculation.  It  comes  in¬ 
to  dramatic  use  when  a  case  is  l>eing 
made  about  the  “substandard”  char¬ 
acter  of  the  industry.  Generally  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  developed  by  setting  forth 
a  simple  comparison  of  average  week¬ 
ly  earnings,  showing  pre-war  and  post¬ 
war  relationships  between  manufac¬ 
turing  and  department  stores.  It  has 
been  used  persuasively  to  prove  that 
the  levels  are  not  only  low'  but  have 
also  failed  to  keep  pace  percentage¬ 
wise  with  manufacturing  and  other 
industries. 

Obviously,  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  examining  the  merits  of 
any  arguments  based  on  industry  com¬ 
parisons  is  to  probe  behind  the  fig¬ 
ures.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  what 
their  coverage  is,  how'  they  are  com¬ 
piled,  and  whether  any  peculiar  fac¬ 
tors  exercise  an  undue  influence  on 
the  averages.  Furthermore,  there  must 
be  an  understanding  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  forces  being  com¬ 
pared,  the  occupational  areas  of  com¬ 
petition  for  workers,  and  a  host  of 
other  factors,  including  the  stability  of 
employment.  This  done,  comparisons 
with  industries  having  common  char¬ 
acteristics  are  in  order.  Clearly,  it  is 
no  simple  task  to  dig  beneath  the 
superficial  presentation  and  expose  its 
shortcomings. 

When  the  New  York  department 
store  previously  referred  to  began  its 
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study,  the  first  step  was  to  investigate 
the  voluntary  reporting  system  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
which  was  the  source  of  the  wage  data. 
Immediately  it  was  discovered  that 
the  instructions  of  the  agency  request 
the  inclusion  of  the  earnings  of  any 
worker  who  was  employed  at  any  time 
during  a  given  pay-period.  Specific 
reference  is  made  to  the  inclusion  of 
part-time  w'orkers.  The  employer  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  report  form  may  wonder  a 
little  about  this,  but  he  assumes  the 
agency  knows  what  it  wants,  and  he 
does  as  he’s  told.  Yet  this  inclusion 
of  part-time  employees  raises  havoc 
with  the  average  w’eeklv  data  for  the 
retail  trade. 

The  Part-Time  Distortion 

The  retail  trades— and  particularly 
the  department  stores— have  been  em¬ 
ploying  an  increasingly  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  part-time  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  war 
years,  such  workers  are  not  hired  in 
substantial  numbers  by  other  indus¬ 
tries,  least  of  all  by  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  Statistics  which  give  equal 
weight  to  very  unequal  work  units— 
namely  full-time,  part-time,  and  Sat¬ 
urday  employees— thereby  understate 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  other  types  of 
retail  trade  to  a  |x>int  where  they  are 
unrecognizable  and  unintelligible. 
Comparing  such  averages  with  those 
for  industries  which  are  composed  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  full-time  emplqyees 
merely  compounds  the  original  statis¬ 
tical  incongruity. 

Even  when  it  is  conceded  that  the 
average  w'eekly  earnings  are  errone¬ 
ous,  there  still  may  be  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  valid  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  increase— the  percent¬ 
age  gain— from  the  base  period.  Such 
figures  are  used  to  show  that  wages  in 
the  department  stores  have  not  kept 
pace  with  wages  in  other  industries  or 
with  the  cost  of  living.  Ample  sup¬ 
port  is  found  in  the  official  figures  for 
those  who  contend  that  the  industry 
is  backward,  but  this,  too,  is  a  statisti¬ 
cal  illusion.  Mathematically ,  a  “dif¬ 
ferential”,  either  in  absolute  or  per¬ 
centage  terms,  cannot  be  avoided 
when  part-time  employees  are  gwen 
weight  equal  to  that  of  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  ^computation  of  aver¬ 
ages.  Even  if  the  department  store  in¬ 


dustry  in  New  York  City  matched  dol¬ 
lar  or  percentage  increases  of  other  in¬ 
dustries,  the  official  average  weekly 
earnings  figures  would  show  depart¬ 
ment  stores  falling  steadily  behind. 
Moreover,  if  over  the  years,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  part-time  workers  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  increases,  as  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  happening  in  recent  years, 
an  even  greater  unfavorable  differen¬ 
tial  is  created,  despite  identical  in¬ 
creases. 

This  is  illustrated  by  taking  a  hyio- 
thetical  example  of  two  firms— The 
.ABC  Company  and  the  XYZ  Corpora¬ 
tion,  each  paying  identical  wages.  The 
only  distinction  between  the  two  is 
that  the  former  employs  two  workers 
on  a  full-time  basis  and  the  latter  em¬ 
ploys  one  full-time  and  one  half-time 
worker.  Also  assume  that  the  rate  of 
pay  was  $30  per  w'eek  for  full-time 
work  in  the  base  poriod  and  that  in¬ 
creases  of  $10  pjer  week  were  made  in 
successive  years.  A  comparison  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  experience  of 
the  two  firms,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  method  currently  used,  would 
show  the  following: 


Thus,  two  firms,  paying  identical 
rates,  show  an  ever  widening  differen¬ 
tial.  The  “inequity”  becomes  even 
more  dramatic  if  each  firm  starts  out 
w’ith  only  full-time  workers  but  one 
firm  later  shifts  to  using  some  part- 
time  workers.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  base  pieriod  shows  no  dif¬ 
ferential  and  the  later  period  a  lag. 
On  such  flimsy  and  fallacious  figures 
is  the  case  for  “inequity”  frequently 
established. 

The  observations  made  may  serve 
to  p>oint  out  some  of  the  things  that 
must  be  done  to  debunk  effectively 
the  crude  arguments  about  the  sub¬ 
standard  and  inequitable  nature  of 
department  store  wages.  They  are  es¬ 
sentially  defensive,  however.  A  p>osi- 
tive,  constructive  job  of  analysis  must 
also  be  done. 

Such  an  analysis  must  be  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  characteristics  of  the  la¬ 


bor  forte  of  department  stores— the 
distribution  of  men  and  women,  their 
age,  experience,  and  similar  factors. 
Weekly  wages  and  annual  earnings 
can  then  be  meaningfully  related  to 
these  several  factors  and  compared 
with  industries  having  similar  occu¬ 
pational  characteristics. 

Clearly  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  the  labor  force  of  department 
stores  is  the  overwhelming  predomi¬ 
nance  of  women.  Therefore,  to  be  at  all 
intelligent,  a  comparative  wage  analy¬ 
sis  involving  department  stores  must 
identify  the  wage  structure  for  men 
and  women  separately.  Where  only  a 
combined  average  is  used,  illusory  re 
suits  are  obtained  and  equally  ridicu¬ 
lous  conclusions  drawn.  For  one  ol 
the  consistent  patterns  found  in  all 
labor  markets  is  the  differential  in 
earnings  of  women  and  men.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  for  all  manufacturing 
production  workers  in  April  1948  was 
$58.19.  This  figure  represented  an 
average  of  such  widely  differing  week¬ 
ly  earnings  as  $67.22  for  men  and 
$49.92  for  women,  a  variation  of  near¬ 


ly  $25  per  week.  The  importance  ol 
these  variations  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized  because  it  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  pjositive  analysis. 

In  the  case  of  department  stores, 
women  may  represent  as  many  as 
seven  out  of  every  ten  employees.  In 
contrast,  women  production  workers 
in  all  New  York  City  manufacturing 
industries  in  April  1948  represented 
less  than  four  out  of  every  ten  em¬ 
ployees.  This  has  serious  implications 
for  any  comparison  of  averages,  for  it 
should  be  obvious  that  any  average 
giving  prepsonderant  weight  to  the 
higher  earnings  of  men  workers  is 
bound  to  be  higher  than  an  average 
giving  prep>onderant  weight  to  the 
lower  earnings  of  women  workers. 
One  illustration  of  the  statistical 
quirks  produced  by  such  “weighting” 
is  shown  below,  taken  from  the  .\pril 
1948  Labor  Market  Review  of  the 


ABC  Company 

X  YZ  Corporation 

(2  full  time 

(1  full-time. 

workers) 

1  half-time  worker) 

“Differential" 

Base  period  . . . . 

S30.00 

.S22.50 

$7.50 

2nd  period  . 

S40.00 

$30.00 

$10.00 

3rd  period  . 

$50.00 

$37.50 

$12.50 

4th  period  . 

.$60.00 

$45.00 

$15.00 
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Fosdick  and  Abell  Head  Personnel  and 
Store  Management  Groups,  NRDGA 


ROHERT  F.  ABELL.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Shepard  Company, 
Providence,  has  been  elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Mr. 
Abell,  who  has  been  First  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Group,  succeeds 
Richard  H.  Brown,  Vice-President 
of  .\braham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
whose  chairmanship  expires.  Sedg¬ 
wick  R.  Ryno,  Store  Manager  of 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  was  elected 
First  Vice-Chairman;  P.  VV.  Schaef¬ 
er,  Store  Manager  of  Lit  Brothers. 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-Chairman;  and  George 
Plant  was  re-elected  Staff  Manager. 

New  Directors  recently  elected  to 
the  Group  as  a  result  of  a  mail  bal¬ 
lot  of  its  membership  are  H.  E. 
Clave,  Director  of  Operations. 
Thalhimers,  Richmond;  S.  J. 
Leask,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  |.  VV. 
Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  \V\  J. 
Murphy,  General  Superintendent. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  P. 
W.  Schaefer,  General  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  G. 
H.  Schweizer,  Store  Vfanager, 
Hearn  Department  Stores,  New 


York;  and  Fred  VV.  Wilkens,  John 
VVanamaker,  New  York. 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Vice-President  and 
(ieneral  Personnel  Manager  of  the 
VVieboldt  Stores,  Chicago,  becomes 
Chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group, 
elected  by  a  mail  ballot  of  the  BoartI 
of  Directors.  Mr.  Fosdick  succeeds 
William  M.  Loman  of  the  Hechi 
Company,  Washington. 

Other  officers  elected  are  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Munsch,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Miller  Sc  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
as  Vice-Chairman,  and  George 
Plant  as  Staff  Manager. 

M.  H.  Berins,  Personnel  Direi- 
tor  of  G.  Fox  C^ompany,  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  Mrs.  Jean  L.  Shepard, 
Director  of  Executive  Personnel. 
Lord  R*  Taylor,  New  York,  were 
elected  to  the  Group  Executive 
Committee,  to  serve  with  above 
mentioned  officers. 

New  Directors  are  J.  F.  Click. 
Personnel  Director,  Burdine’s,  Mi¬ 
ami;  C.  C.  Lane,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Mildred  Mann,  Personnel  Director. 
The  May  Company,  Los  .\ngeles; 
and  Mrs.  Jean  L.  Shepard.  Lord  & 


ROBERT  F.  ABELL 


S.  J.  FOSDICK 


I  aylor.  New  York. 

The  two  Groups  voted  to  hold  a 
joint  Vf id- Year  Conference  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  May  23, 
24.  25,  1949. 


\tw  York  State  Department  of  Labor;  this  same  treatment  to  department 


Industry 

Average  U'eekly 
If'omen 

Earnings— March  1948 
Men  All  Workers 

Apparel  and  other  finished  fabric  products... 
Printing,  ptddishing  and  allied  industries  . . . 

S50.36 

S37.45 

S84.58  S65.08 

S81.35  S73.66 

Here  we  have  an  apparently  strange 
phenomenon  in  which  the  men  and 
women  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  can  earn  less  than  those  in 
the  apparel  industries,  and  yet,  as  an 
industry,  printing  and  publishing 
•ihows  the  higher  average.  It  is  statis¬ 
tical  oversimplifications  of  this  type 
which  need  unraveling.  The  explana¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  that 
month,  men  represented  about  82  per 
cent  of  the  production  force  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  and 
“nly  43  p<.*r  cent  in  apparel.  Extend 


store  wages  and  it  w'ill  be  quickly  un¬ 
derstood  why  the  components  rather 
than  the  combined  wages  must  be  em¬ 
phasized.  It  is  esjjecially  imjwrtant 
in  this  instance,  since  there  are  few 
industries  which  even  approach  the 
high  ratio  of  women  found  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  employment. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  of  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
single  industry  exerts  an  undue  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  averages  of  any  group  of 
industries.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  apparel  industries  account 


for  about  a  third  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  employment  in  the  area.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  levels  and  movements  of 
hourly  and  weekly  wage  averages  are 
dominated  by  this  industry.  It  there¬ 
fore  becomes  somewhat  absurd  to  gen¬ 
eralize  about  the  level  of  wages,  hours, 
earnings,  employment,  and  payrolls 
for  that  area  without  identifying  and 
isolating  the  influence  of  the  apparel 
industries. 

.Another  significant  element  in  the 
analysis  is  the  stability  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  department  store  indus¬ 
try  as  compared  with  other  industries. 
C^haracteristically,  retail  trade  and 
other  white<ollar  industries  afford 
year-round  employment  for  their 
hard-core  of  p>ennanent  employees* 
which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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he  Fable  of  Honest  John’s  SoIik 


i^NCE  there  was  a  Retailer  who  Hit  the  Bull’s  eye. 

He  came  into  Town  carrying  his  Stock  on  a  Wooden 
Tray.  It  was  mostly  Shoe  Laces  and  Suspenders  and  b^ 
cause  he  wore  Congress  Gaiters,  which  required  no  lace*, 
and  held  up  his  Pants  with  a  Safety  Pin,  his  Stock  wa* 
Completely  Liquid.  He  was  a  likeable  Cuss  and  every 
time  he  Made  a  Sale  he  Made  a  Friend.  Honesty  wasn’t 
merely  his  Policy; — it  was  his  Rule  of  Life.  Maybe  hii 
name  was  Gus,  or  Percy,  but  Everybody  called  him 
“Honest  John.” 

Before  long  his  Wooden  Tray  wouldn’t  hold  all  the 
Things  his  Customers  wanted  to  Buy  from  Him,  so  he 
got  a  Horse  and  Wagon.  Then  he  rented  a  Little  Store. 
He  came  up  Rapidly  but  he  still  wore  the  same  size  Hal 
and  did  Business  just  as  he  had  Started.  Customers  rnnst 
be  Satisfied  with  anything  they  Bought  from  Honest 
John.  None  of  his  Goods  ever  carried  a  Label  saying— 
“We  do  not  guarantee,  etc.”  At  the  least  sign  of  Dissatis¬ 
faction,  the  Customer  got  His  Money  Back  so  quickly  he 
May  Have  Wondered  whether  he  was  Smart  in  selling 
the  thing  back  at  the  same  Price  He  had  Paid.  So  the 
Store  Grew,  and  Grew  and  Grew.  He  didn’t  have  any 
Fancy  Theories  about  Business — but  he  Knew  what  Cus¬ 
tomers  Wanted  and  he  Got  it  Across  to  his  Employees. 

When  a  Gal  went  to  work  for  him,  he  would  give  her 

’To  work  for 


a  Little  Straight  Talk,  something  like  this 
me,  you  Remember  the  Customers  Pay  my  Salary  and 
they  are  Going  to  Pay  Yours.  Without  Them  we  don’t 
Eat.  So,  Miss,  I  expect  Just  One  Thing  from  You.  TeB 
them  the  Truth;  Look  after  Their  Interest  and  the  Store’s 
Interest  will  take  Care  of  Itself, 


Give  them  the  Best 
you’ve  Got  and  You’ll  be  All  Right.  The  first  time  yon 
Forget  this,  take  your  Hat  and  Get  Out,  I  won’t  want 
you.” 

Honest  John  made  that  Stick.  He  paid  them  all  i 
Couple  of  Bucks  more  than  the 
else  in  Town  and  when  he  Gave 
a  Warning  as  much  as  a 
the  Level  with  them  and  he  wanted 
He  spent  most  of  his  time 
Knew  What  was  Going  On.  He  hired 
and  his  Office  Chair  looked  Like  New  after  twenty  ye«n 
of  Not  Being  Used. 

Thus,  the  little  Tray  of  Goods  Blossomed  into  a  Real 
Department  Store.  Not,  perhaps,  the  Biggest  in  the  State 
and  maybe  his  Volume  would  not  have  caused  Envy  in 
Good,  Sound  Business,  show- 


anyone  a  Raise,  it  wai 
Reward.  It  Meant  he  was  on 
better  job  dona- 
the  Selling  Floors  and 
to  Tell  him 


Macy’s  or  Gimbel’s,  but  a 
ing  a  Nice  Net  every  Year. 


to  he  got  a  Horse  and  Wagon' 
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By  this  time  John  had  Married  one  of  his  Salesgirls 
and  they  Had  a  Comfortable  House  up  on  the  Hill. 
Their  eldest  Son  had  finished  College  and  was  taking 
a  course  at  a  School  of  Business  Administration.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  Come  Into 
the  Business  and  eventually  take  his  father's  place.  John 
had  no  Yen  to  Retire  hut  his  Account  in  the  Bank  of 
Health  showed  the  Possibility  of  being  Overdrawn.  He 
knew  the  Store  filled  an  Important  Place  in  the  Town 
and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  long  after  he  was  For¬ 
gotten,  it  would  Be  There  still  Serving  the  People.  So 
it  was  a  Great  Day  when  the  Boy  came  home.  John  and 
his  Wife  were  at  the  Station  when  the  Train  Rolled  in. 
As  they  looked  at  Tall,  Dark  and  Handsome,  they  were 
Pretty  Proud.  Just  to  have  a  Boy  like  that  was  enough 
Success  in  Life. 

John's  Son  had  a  Little  Difficulty  when  he  went  into 
the  Store.  He  found  the  Store  didn't  Adjust  Itself  to 
Him.  It  wasn't  Run  exactly  the  way  he  had  been  Taught 
at  Business  School.  The  Old  Man  thought  he  ought  to 
work  around  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Business,  until  he 
Learned  it  All,  so  he  put  him  first  in  the  Accounting  End. 
The  Store’s  accounting  system  was  no  great  Shucks.  The 
Old  Head  Bookkeeper  never  had  heard  of  the  Retail 
Method,  but  for  many  years  the  Store  had  Never  failed 
once  to  discount  its  Merchandise  Bills.  He  was  pitifully 
Ignorant  of  Modern  Expense  Control,  and,  what 
Bothered  the  Boy  most,  he  didn't  want  to  learn.  He  did 
show  the  Son,  however,  that  the  Store’s  Expense  Ratio 
was  23*/^  per  cent  of  Sales. 

Next  the  Boy  did  a  Stretch  in  Merchandising.  He  was 
Appalled  to  find  the  Buyers  knew  nothing  of  Unit  Stock 
Control.  He  wasted  a  lot  of  Time  trying  to  explain  it. 
The  Buyers  told  him:  “When  you’ve  been  here  awhile 
you’U  learn  how  your  Father  runs  things.  He  watches 
every  Stock.  He  knows  what  we  have  and  what  we  haven’t 
got.  When  we  haven’t  got  what  the  Customers  want,  he 
knows  that  too.  Boy,  Oh  Boy,  you’d  better  Hope  he 
never  catches  you  with  Too  Much  Stock  or  with  Too 
Little  to  take  eare  of  his  Precious  Customers.” 

The  first  time  the  Son  asked  John  about  Personnel 
Training,  it  was  a  toss-up  which  of  them  would  Have  a 
Fit  first.  The  Old  Man  didn’t  like  words  such  as  “Per¬ 
sonnel”  and  “Coworker”.  He  thought  of  his  Employees 
•8  Members  of  his  Team.  They  had  Volunteered  to  Play 
on  the  Team  and  “Honest  John”  took  them  at  their  word. 
They  were  the  Best  Paid  retail  folks  in  Town  and  they 
l>«d  to  Make  Good  or  get  off  the  Team. 


“But,  Father,”  the  Boy  said,  “don’t  you  have  any 
personnel  training?”  The  Old  Man  growled,  “Training? 
What  better  Training  is  there  than  doin’  the  job?  We 
TeU  ’em  what  we  want.  We  Pay  ’em  to  Do  it.  If  they 
Don’t  do  it,  they  Get  Out.” 

The  Old  Man’s  lackadaisical  Inventory  Methods  were 
a  source  of  worry  to  the  Son.  One  day  he  said,  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  can  know  whether  you’ve  made  any  profit.” 
“When  yo«  go  home  tonight”.  Honest  John  suggested, 
“you  might  look  up  in  the  Attic.  You’ll  find  an  old  green 
Tray  and  some  Shoe  Laces.  That’s  what  I  had  when  1 
started.  Everything  else — this  Store,  our  Home,  the 
Bonds  in  my  safe  deposit  box — and  Your  Education — are 
All  Profit.” 

Well,  what  could  the  Boy  say?  Around  him  were  the 
Proofs  of  his  Father’s  success.  Nevertheless,  he  Knew 
there  was  a  Lot  of  Value  to  what  he  had  learned  at 
School,  so  one  day  he  said:  “Look,  Pop,  you’ve  done  a 
Swell  Job.  You’re  as  Good  a  Merchant  as  there  is  but 
Times  have  Changed.  Someday,  you’ll  have  to  Quit  and 
I’ll  have  to  Carry  On.  Who  will  I  have  to  help  me?  Your 
whole  Organization  is  growing  Old.  I’ll  never  be  able  to 
find  People  to  take  their  places  who  can  Do  things  the 
way  you  do  them.  Wouldn’t  it  be  Better  to  put  in  some 
Modern  Methods,  such  as  I  will  have  to  follow — and 
do  it  Right  Now,  while  You’re  here  to  Keep  me  in  Line?” 

John  never  had  been  a  Killer  of  Good  Ideas  and  he 
thought  a  Lot  about  that.  It  sounded  like  Horse  Sense 
and  there  Could  be  only  one  answer.  He  let  the  Boy  put 
in  a  Unit  Control  System.  The  Old  Man,  watching,  told 
his  Wife  the  Boy  was  up  against  tougher  odds  than  he 
ever  had  faced.  Persuading  those  Old  Buyers  was  a  job, 
but  the  Youngster  stayed  with  it  and  before  long  Honest 
John  himself  was  Bragging  over  at  the  Club  about  the 
Slick  System  and  telling  how  well  it  Worked.  Why,  it 
had  freed  him  from  a  whole  Raft  of  Work — and  the 
stocks  never  looked  better. 

Next,  the  Boy  coaxed  the  Old  Man  into  attending  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Trade  Association  he  Never 
had  Joined.  When  the  meetings  got  down  to  Brass  Tacks 
discussion  of  Store  Problems,  it  was  Pretty  Hard  to  keep 
John  in  his  Chair.  When  he  did  Stand  up,  he  gave  the 
audience  a  lot  of  things  that  made  Horse  Sense,  and  his 
final  remark  Brought  Down  the  House. 

“I’m  proud  of  my  Little  Store,”  he  said,  “and  if  I 
had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I  think  I  would  do  things  just 
the  way  I  have,  but  I  begin  to  realize  we  Old  Timers  are 
passing  out.  Maybe  we  had  Something  the  newer  Gen¬ 
eration  hasn’t  got,  but  maybe  they’re  just  as  Smart  as  we 
were.  Sometimes  I  think  they’re  a  lot  Smarter.  At  least, 
they  know  Times  are  Changing  and  they’re  wise  enough 
to  see  that  Unless  You  Keep  up-to-date.  Day  by  Day,  after 
a  while  you’ll  find  Yourself  Marooned  on  an  Island  of 
the  Past.  I’ve  enjoyed  this  Convention  and  I  want  to 
join  your  Association.  I’ll  see  you  here  next  year — and 
every  year  as  long  as  I  live.  Now,  I’m  goin’  home  and 
help  my  Son  bring  our  Business  up-to-Date.” 

MORAL 

Sound  Ideas  never  Lose  Anything  of  Value  by  Being 
Dressed  Up  in  a  Manner  which  Fits  the  Times. 
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Times  Square  on  New  Year’s  Eve?  No.  This  was'  downtown  Cirwinrusti  on  the 
night  the  Fourth  Street  Merchants  Association  staged  its  first  Christmas  parade. 
Tivo  hundred  thousand  potential  customers  struggled  to  see  what  went  on. 


^  UST  two  years  ago  six  worried 
w  specialty  shop  owners  in  the  city 
(li  Cincinnati  got  together  over  a  map 
Ji  the  four-block-long  business  area 
in  which  their  stores  were  situated. 
Traffic,  the  life-stream  of  their  pros¬ 
perity,  was  shifting  away  from  them. 
The  parking  problem  was  acute;  and 
a  block  south  of  their  quality-mind¬ 
ed  stores  a  slum  area  threatened  fur¬ 
ther  encroachment.  They  decided  to 
organize  their  worrying  into  a  cor¬ 
rective  campaign.  So  was  born  the 
Fourth  Street  Area  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  now  numbers  63  quality¬ 
conscious  business  organizations,  and 
has  already  made  a  number  of  un¬ 
forgettable  impacts  upon  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  scene.  Oddly  enough,  although 
it  was  worry  that  got  the  organiza¬ 
tion  started,  it’s  laughter  that’s  kept 
it  going.  Even  w'hen  the  problem  is 
deadly  serious.  Fourth  Street’s  good 


humored  approach  is  its  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapon. 

The  merchants  who  set  the  origi¬ 
nal  machine  in  motion  were  the  late 
Milton  Brown,  president  of  the  Jenny 
Co.,  Inc.;  Henry  Harris,  head  of  the 
specialty  shop  bearing  his  name;  Wil¬ 
liam  Newbold,  founder  of  Newbold’s 
Bootery,  Inc.;  Sam  Todd,  executive 
of  Todd  Brothers  Co.;  Norbett  Covey, 
president  of  Gidding’s,  Inc.  and  Mrs. 
Alma  Lawton,  principal  at  Lawton 


The  objective  of  today’s  63  mem¬ 
bers  remains  unchanged:  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  Fourth  on  an  institutional 
basis  without  beneht  of  individual 
store  credits  or  promotional  tie-ins. 

Character  of  merchandise  stands  as 
the  credo  of  Fourth  Street  Area  re¬ 
tailing.  Invested  with  the  task  of  sell¬ 
ing  Cincinnati  and  environs  on  that 
character  is  legal-trained  Joseph  Barg. 
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JOSEPH  BARG 
Executive  vice  president  of  the 
Fourth  Street  Association. 


Barg  climbed  into  a  real  monkey  suit  to  conduct  the  “Fund  for  Susie'’  campaign- 
purpose,  to  buy  the  city  zoo  a  new  gorilla  to  replace  a  popular  animal  that  died. 
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Mr.  Barg  works  at  his  office  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building  (the 
financial  institution  tenders  a  yearly 
contribution)  where  he  directs  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  activities  when  not  serving 
as  per-hour-paid  executive  of  the 
group. 

Mr.  Barg’s  forte  is  collections.  His 
skill  in  extracting  $25,000  for  yearly 
operations  from  a  handful  of  skepti¬ 
cal  businessmen  during  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization  is  chronicled 
in  the  growth  of  the  band.  The  tale 
of  his  accomplishments  in  making 
Cincinnati  conscious  of  its  quality- 
minded  retailers  is  now  legend. 

Basis  for  this  success  is  the  growing 
retailer  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  community.  The  Fourth  Street 
.\rea  Merchants  Association  is  find¬ 
ing  public  favor  because  it  under¬ 
takes  full-time  responsibility  for  the 
community  from  which  merchants 
receive  their  livelihood. 

Behind  the  staff-less  facade  that  is 
the  Fourth  Street  Area  Merchants 
Association  is  a  four-fold  program. 
Authored  by  retailers  and  engineered 
by  Mr.  Barg,  the  prograni  consists  ol 
the  following: 

1.  Identify  the  association. 

2.  Attack  the  problem  of  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  blighted  area  one  block 
south. 

3.  Seek  a  solution  to  the  parking 
dilemma. 

4.  Strike  at  indifference  on  the  part 
of  business  and  civic  leadership. 

To  publicize  these  efforts,  Mr.  Barg 
has  the  part-time  assistance  of  two 
top-drawer  Fourth  Street  sales  execu¬ 
tives:  Mrs.  Edith  Thomas,  sales  pro¬ 


The  association  pulled  out  all  the  publicity  stops  when  it  planned  new  lighting 
for  Fourth  Street.  Here  a  group  is  photographed  as  it  sets  out  for  Frankfort,  Ky., 
to  study  the  lighting  used  there.  Left  to  right:  Reuben  Herzfeld,  Crawford  Pogue, 
John  Pogue,  Norbett  Covey,  and  Joseph  Barg. 


motion  director  of  Jenny’s,  and  M.  H. 
Rubenstein,  manager  of  Gidding’s.  A 
third,  until  recently,  was  Budd  Gore, 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.  sales  promotion 
manager,  now  advertising  director  of 
Marshall  Field  Sc  Co. 

First  task  of  the  group  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  name  of  Fourth  Street  in 
the  minds  of  staid  and  affluent  resi¬ 
dents.  This  was  solved  with  some  phy¬ 
sical  difficulty  but  with  success  be¬ 
yond  all  expectations. 

Fourth  Street  merchants  launched 
a  giant  balloon  parade  on  .Armistice 
Day  eve  last  year.  Twenty-two  giant 
balloon  figures,  eight  bands,  specially- 
constructed  mobile  lighting  units  and 
a  real-life  Santa  Claus  who  pursued 
the  carnival  in  an  airplane  sent  re¬ 
served  Cincinnatians  home  with  won¬ 
drous  tales  of  clogged  downtown  traf¬ 
fic  lanes  and  a  near-breakdown  in  the 
public  transportation  system. 


Amazed  inhabitants  who  could  not 
thrust  their  offspring  through  the  sea 
of  humanity  that  was  downtown 
Fourth  Street  read  of  the  epic  next 
day  in  their  newspapers.  Bannered 
in  the  press  was  the  consternation  of 
the  local  police  def>artment  at  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  multitudes. 

Editorials  shouted  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  police  traffic  control  while 
civic  officials  mumbled  in  discord  over 
the  wisdom  of  having  a  similar  parade 
in  1948. 

The  witches  Sabbath  touched  off 
Christmas  shopping  on  Fourth  Street 
and  the  hum  of  cash  registers  was  a 
refrain  to  the  successful  public  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  merchants’  group.  Sales 
spirals  of  20  p)er  cent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  holiday  were  not  uncommon. 

With  the  Fourth  Street  Area  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  having  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  consumer  under 
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an  avalanche  of  confetti  and  convi¬ 
viality,  Cincinnatians  were  prepared 
to  witness  anything  hilarious  from  the 
group. 

Instead,  the  now-publicized  organi¬ 
zation  stepped  into  the  public  arena 
to  do  battle  with  poverty.  Mr.  Barg 
consulted  with  Mayor  Carl  Rich  and 
City  Manager  Wilburn  Kellogg.  Up¬ 
shot  of  the  meeting  was  an  insp>ection 
of  the  blighted  area  near  the  retail 
district. 

City  officials  uncomfortably  shifted 
at  their  desks,  reshuffled  upholstered 
frames  as  they  read  of  the  Fourth 
Street  Merchants  Association  tour. 
Pleasant,  conventional  thoughts  of  a 
solid  city  were  dispelled  with  the 
knowledge  that  Cincinnati  had  a  slum 
problem— one  that  was  growing  rapid¬ 
ly  worse.  One  in  which  merchants 
were  vitally  interested. 

Mr.  Barg  illustrated  undermined 
housing  foundations,  depicted  over¬ 
loaded  floors  that  were  sagging  under 
the  weight  of  human  habitation  and 
freight.  Examination  of  tax  records 
by  the  official  showed  that  the  return 
to  the  city  was  negligible. 

Facts  were  presented  to  newspapers. 
Editorial  clamor  sent  city  inspectors 
into  the  blighted  area  armed  with 
padlocks,  paint  and  pointers  on 
cleanup. 

The  parking  situation,  third  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Fourth  Street  Merchants, 


has  proved  a  tougher  nut  to  crack. 
Mr.  Barg,  accompanied  by  president- 
emeritus  Todd  of  the  association,  ap¬ 
proached  Sherwood  Reeder,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Planning  Commission, 
and  confronted  him  with  a  challenge 
to  app>oint  a  committee  of  business 
leaders  to  let  loose  a  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  problem.  The  re¬ 
sult:  an  advisory  panel  on  down¬ 
town  parking.  The  Advisory  Panel 
soon  became  an  efficient  vehicle. 
Funds  were  found  and  a  survey  was 
made  on  a  city-wide  basis.  Parking 
facilities  in  Cincinnati  were  charted 
showing  the  marked  depression  in 
downtown  accommodations. 

Business  and  influential  city  leaders 
have  received  copies  of  the  survey  in 
book  form.  The  thorny  problem  still 
remains  tangled  by  red  tape  and  en¬ 
cumbering  bureaucracy,  but  Fourth 
Street  Merchants  are  confident  they 
have  made  a  good  start  on  a  problem 
that  has  defied  solution. 

All  has  not  been  beer  and  skittles 
with  the  dapper,  graying  Mr.  Barg. 
He  has  had  to  combat  the  usual  civic 
and  business  inertia,  and  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  a  community  which  is 
pretty  well  pleased  with  its  success  in 
weathering  a  major  depression  and  a 
post-war  economic  upheaval. 

Mr.  Barg’s  strategy  was  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  behind  a  move  to  stimulate  the 


CincimuUi’M  Mayor  Albert  Cask  examtmes  the  projected  new  lighting  eqmpment  for 
the  Fourth  Street  area  while  utility  and  retail  executives  look  on.  Mr.  Barg  is  tender¬ 
ing  the  city  official  the  mercury  and  vapor  test  lights.  At  his  right  is  Reuben  Herzfeld, 
manager  of  the  Jermy  Co.,  Inc.,  president  of  the  merchant  group. 


Master  Plan,  a  post-war  city  improve¬ 
ment  formula,  by  joining  hands  with 
other  like-minded  groups  anti  fur¬ 
nishing  impetus  to  action  on  a  city- 
edifying  project. 

Mr.  Barg  is  far  from  taking  light¬ 
ly  the  responsibilities  of  civic  leader¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
allow  unduly  stuffy  ideas  about  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  to  get  between  him  and 
a  good  cause.  When  Susie,  child- 
adulated  gorilla  of  the  city  zoo,  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  a  collection  campaign 
was  launched  for  funds  to  replace  her. 
Contributions  were  kind  of  slow,  so 
Mr.  Barg  disguised  himself  as  an  ape 
and  rode  through  the  city  looking 
mournful,  under  a  banner  readii^ 
“Susie’s  Ghost.’’  As  a  result  of  the 
publicity  on  his  gorilla-impersonating 
activities,  he  was  drafted  by  a  group 
of  neighboring  mid-west  merchants  to 
obtain  a  zoo  for  their  city.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  program  of  movie  shows 
for  orphans;  then  turned  his  hand 
to  the  project  of  having  a  Trans- 
World  Airline  New  York-Cincinnati 
plane  christened  “The  Fourth  Street¬ 
er.’’  An  incident  in  this  latter  success¬ 
ful  adventure  was  the  subsequent 
elevation  of  the  local  TWA  manager 
to  a  higher  echelon. 

Consumer  complaints  on  parcel  de¬ 
livery  inspired  Fourth  Street  stores 
to  sjxrnsor  a  specialty  store  delivery 
service. 

Plane  arrivals  are  welcomed  by  a 
huge  billboard  anchored  off  the  air¬ 
port  announcing  that:  “In  Cincinnati 
the  Fourth  Street  Area  is  Quality 
Street.’’  Other  advertising  has  includ¬ 
ed  the  signing  of  the  longest  FM 
radio  show  in  town— a  one  and  one- 
half  hour  broadcast  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  of  symphony  music,  in  addition 
to  periodic  newspaper  advertisements 
announcing  the  objectives  of  Fourth 
Street  merchants. 

Installation  of  specially-designed 
mercury  vapor  lamps  and  high  power¬ 
ed  incandescent  illumination  was  a 
July  5  feature.  Cincinnati  papers 
polled  the  public  for  three  weeks  on 
the  installation  to  determine  con¬ 
sumer  preference  as  a  guide  tp  per¬ 
manent  construction  of  standards  on 
Fourth  Street. 

Additional  major  activities  under 
construction  include  a  two-million 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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OAVE  you  as  a  retailer  ever  asked 
yourself:  “Are  the  women  of 
i\merica,  as  family  purchasing  agents, 
really  and  deeply  satisfied  with  the 
job  which  they  are  doing  in  buying 
for  their  families?” 

Before  trying  to  answer  you  will 
think  of  the  miles  of  retail  counters 
spread  with  attractive  merchandise, 
and  you  will  say:  "Surely  no  group  of 
women  in  any  other  age  of  history,  or 
in  any  other  place,  ever  had  such  a 
wonderland  of  goods  from  which  to 
choose.”  You  will  recall  that  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  they  buy  and  buy 
and  buy.  Women,  you  will  say,  are 
notorious  for  their  joy  in  window 
shopping;  and  they  flood  the  aisles  of 
stores  and  traipse  from  shop  to  shop 
with  an  apparent  never-ending  avid¬ 
ity  just  to  look  at  lovely  merchandise. 

Of  course,  you  will  remember  with 
a  little  hesitation,  your  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter  usually  comes  home  from  a  day  of 
shopping  declaring  she  is  exhausted. 
But  by  and  large  all  the  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  the  American 
woman  has  the  shopping  habit  the 
way  the  British  have  the  tea  habit. 
Does  all  this  indicate  that  she  is  highly 
satisfied  with  herself  as  a  shopper? 

1  doubt  it.  1  think  she  is  too  often 
confused,  uncertain  and  anxious.  And 
I  think  her  state  of  mind  is  worth 
thinking  about.  It  has  implications 
that  may  well  affect  the  future  of  our 
economic  system. 

Let  us  join  an  American  housewife 
as  she  shops  to  buy  the  many  things 
die  needs  to  build  and  run  a  home  for 
her  family.  This  homemaker’s  job,  in 


our  “exchange  society”,  is  to  turn  the 
earnings  of  her  husband  (or  of  herself) 
into  the  services  and  goods  which  go 
to  make  up  the  home  and  its  standard 
of  livihg.  Unlike  her  great-grand¬ 
mother,  she  does  not  spin  and  weave, 
sew  and  bake  as  her  primary  job.  She 
is  no  longer  the  household  producer. 
Rather  she  is  the  p>erson  through 
whom  the  spiecialized  efforts  of  the 
family  earner  are  transposed  into  the 
goods  and  services  which  make  the  life 
of  her  home  possible  and  contribute 
much  towards  making  it  rewarding. 
She  must  find  much  of  her  piersonal 
satisfaction  not  in  making  but  in 
buying. 

This  American  homemaker  of  ours 
has  a  limited  budget.  She  wants  to 
distribute  that  budget  as  effectively 
as  possible  for  her  family’s  happiness. 
She  longs  to  have  “the  best”  for  her 
family.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
she  measures  her  success  as  a  person, 
at  least  in  part,  by  her  success  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  family  earnings  into  family 
living. 

Advertising  spurs  her  imagination 
and  informs  her  of  the  excellent 
choice  of  goods  for  her  selection. 
Through  newspapers,  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards  and  radio  she  knows  of  the 
availability  of  hundreds  of  types  of 
items  and  thousands  of  individual 
items.  But  she  is  told  on  one  famous 
radio  program,  within  a  45-minute 
span,  of  three  different  coffees,  each 
of  which  is  said  to  be  “the  best”  that 
she  can  buy.  Thus  advertising  actual¬ 
ly  increases  her  awareness  that  the 
value  of  the  purchases  she  brings 


By  Ruth  W.  Ayres 

Managing  Director,  National  Coniumer- 
Retailer  Council 
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home  will  in  the  long  run  rest  on  her 
ability  to  choose  wisely  in  the  market. 
And  the  markets  offer  an  ever  chang¬ 
ing  and  astoundingly  broad  selection 
of  goods  in  place  of  the  few  raw  foods 
and  simple  textiles  from  which  her 
grandmother  had  to  choose. 

Our  homemaker  must  choose  from 
among  articles  made  by  modern  tech¬ 
nology  and  packed  for  protection, 
their  qualities  for  use  and  durability 
often  being  beyond  her  judgment  and 
knowledge.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  cotton,  silk  and  linen,  synthetic 
fibers  of  various  kinds  and  all  combi¬ 
nations  of  them  now  make  up  the 
basic  textiles  for  clothing  and  home 
furnishings.  Which  one  will  make  the 
most  durable  skirt  for  the  teen-age 
daughter?  Which  one  will  make  drap¬ 
eries  with  a  lasting  lustre  of  color  and 
durability  of  shape?  The  price  ranges 
of  such  materials  presented  for  identi¬ 
cal  use  may  vary  sometimes  from  500 
to  1000  per  cent.  She  realizes  with 
pleasure  the  unlimited  multiplicity  of 
choice  and  she  enjoys  the  pleasant  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  merchandise.  But  she 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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All  this  elegance  belongs  to  a  specialty  shop  with  an 
annual  volume  under  half-a-million.  The  new  store  of 
Smartwear-Irving  Saks,  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  was  completed 
early  this  summer,  an  achievement  in  modern  design  by  E. 
Paul  Behles  &  Associates.  The  open-back  window  is  17  feet 
high.  Throughout  the  four  floors  of  the  store,  design  and 
color  are  used  to  separate  departments  into  individual 
shops,  without  any  obvious  segregation.  Flexible  wood 
screens  are  one  such  device.  Fitting  and  stock  rooms  are 
frequently  concealed  behind  free-standing  baffle  walls. 
Curved  walls  and  fixtures  are  used  extensively;  and  the  first 
floor  is  actually  a  large  oval.  The  semi-circular  sweep  of  the 
mezzanine,  the  line  of  lighting  coves  in  the  ceiling,  and 
the  arc  of  display  cases  and  selling  counters  all  accentuate 
this  feeling.  Basic  color  scheme  is  deep  bottle  green,  chalk 
white  and  salmon,  with  color  accents  varying  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department. 


A  view  of  the  second  floor,  looking  from  the  luxurj 
ous  specialty  room  that  houses  formal  wear. 
paneling  and  fixtures;  crystal  chandeliers;  grey  carpet 


Above:  First  floor,  with  dark 
green  walls  and  white  ceiling 
and  trim.  Open  front  win¬ 
dows  are  partially  backed  by 
showcase  partitions,  to  add 
privacy.  Growing  plants  are 
used  everywhere. 


Left:  The  millinery  depart¬ 
ment  shares  mezzanine  space 
with  shoes.  The  checkwood 
walls  lead  into  the  stockroom. 


Pricing  Sptems  and  the  Law 

The  Supreme  Court  decigion  againgt  baaing  point  delivered  price 
gystemg  does  not  mean  that  all  delivered  prices  have  been  declared 
illegal,  or  that  universal  f.o.b.  pricing  is  now  required  by  law. 


By  Hyman  I.  Fischbach,  L.L.M. 

General  Counsel,  NRDGA 


widely  publicized  decision  re- 
cently  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  “Cement”  case  has  been 
Wwed  by  some  as  a  possible  threat  to 
jthe  security  of  business  enterprise  re¬ 
tiring  the  abandonment  of  “com¬ 
petitively  established”  pricing  policies 
and  the  adoption  of  f.o.b.  pricing  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other.  That  the 
contrary  is  true,  and  that  the  decision 
is  but  a  reiteration  of  previously  estab¬ 
lished  principles  affording  protection 
without  which  competitive  business 
enterprise  could  scarcely  survive,  will 
be  made  dear  in  the  analysis  which 
follows. 


Legal  Background  of  Decision 
The  true  significance  of  any  ju¬ 
dicial  decision  is  more  readily  dis- 
;erned  if  approached  with  an  intro- 
iuction  to  the  statutes  which  gov- 
ffned  its  rendition.  This  is  especially 
tnie  under  our  system  of  government 
in  which  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  make  law,  but  rather 
to  test  legislative  enactments  against 
our  prime  charter,  the  Constitution; 
to  interpret  enactments  in  light  of 
Itheir  legislative  history  with  due  re- 
Igard  to  the  objectives  given  statutes 
are  designed  to  achieve;  to  adjudicate 
controversies  arising  under  the  law  as 
enacted,  and  to  evaluate  the  action  of 
tnen  in  such  controversies  as  within 
the  provisions  or  without  the  support 
of  existing  law.  Hence,  a  brief  resume 
of  the  statutes  which  governed  the 
controversey  resolved  by  the  decision 
under  construction. 


Fifty-eight  years  ago.  Congress  en¬ 
acted  into  law  the  bill  which  since 
has  been  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Sherman  .\nti-Trust  Act.*  Its  objec¬ 
tives,  broadly  speaking,  are  to  safe¬ 
guard  competition  by  suppressing 
monopolistic  combinations,  agree¬ 
ments  and  practices  in  restraint  of 
tratle  in  commerce.  This  enactment 
was  bitterly  resisted  by  those  whose 
activities  it  circumscribed.  All  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  such  men,  all  the 
ingenuity  of  argument  and  reasoning 
they  could  muster,  was  pitted  against 
its  adoption. 

Resistance  did  not  end  with  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  fight 
was  carried  through  the  lower  courts 
to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land 
where  challenges  to  the  law’s  consti¬ 
tutionality  presented  by  its  antagon¬ 
ists  were  repeatedly  overruled. 

Some  twenty-four  years  later,  the 
realization  that  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  had  not  interdicted  all 
evils  afflicting  commerce  resulted  in 
an  endeavor  to  further  encourage 
competitive  enterprise  and  a  free  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act*  was  enacted  into  law  as  a 
further  endeavor  to  create  fair  trade 


1.  Act  of  July,  1892— ".Xn  act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,”  26  Stat. 
209. 

2.  Act  of  September  26,  1914— “.An  act  to 
create  a  Federal  I'rade  Commission,  to 
define  its  powers  and  duties  and  for 
other  purposes,”  39  Stat.  717. 


in  commerce  propitious  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  business  enterprise  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  economy. 
.Almost  simultaneously.  Congress  en¬ 
acted  the  Clayton  Act*  to  supplement 
then  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Amendments^  to  the 
Clayton  Act  further  strengthening  in¬ 
terdictions  designed  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  in  prices,  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  business  opportunity  were 
enacted  into  law. 

It  is  clear  that  for  over  fifty  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  progression  of 
laws  calculated  to  protect  the  public 
by  aflording  competitive  business  en¬ 
deavor  an  opportunity  to  prosper  in 
a  free  economy  unfettered  by  monop¬ 
olistic  restraint,  discriminatory  burden 
or  favor  and  safeguarded  from  prac¬ 
tices  denounced  as  beneath  the  plane 
of  ethics  of  the  business  community. 
Resistance  to  this  march  of  laws  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  which 
marked  the  history  of  the  Sherman 
(Continued  on  page  32) 

3.  .Act  of  October  15,  1914— “.An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  un¬ 
lawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  38  .Stat.  730. 

4.  .Act  of  June  19,  1936— “.An  act  to 
amend  Section  2  of  the  act  entitled 

"An  act  to  supplement  exist¬ 
ing  laws  against  unlawful  re¬ 
straints  and  monopolies  and 
for  other  purposes.” 
approved  October  15,  1914,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purptrses,” 

49  Stat.  1526. 
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•  What  is  your  "break  even”  point  where  electric  stairways  become  . 
economically  necessaiy' — and  profitable — in  increasing  iip|»er  floor  sales? 

The  answer  is  in  the  traffic  count. 

Experience  shows  that  up  to  70%  of  the  |>eople  who  enter  a  multi*floor 

store  will  go  above  the  first  floor  if 
adequate  transportation  is  provided. 

The  number  of  customers  that  normally 
should  be  delivered  to  upper  floors 
f  y  varies  with  the  type  of  merchandise 

sold  there.  For  example,  in  a  store 
restaurant  it  is  one  customer  per  hour 
per  15  square  feet  of  selling  space.  A 
furniture  floor  should  get  one  customer 
per  hour  per  100  square  feet  of  selling 
space.  The  average  ratio  is  one  customer 
per  hour  per  25  to  35  square  feet. 

Based  on  a  mean  average  traffic  flow, 

^  E  the  "break  even”  point  for  electric  stair- 

^  I  •  ways  in  two-level  stores  starts  when 

the  secondary  selling  level  exceeds 
5000  square  feet.  In  larger,  multi-floor 
stores,  the  electric  stairway  "break  even”  point  starts  with  a  traffic  flow’ 
of  1500  customers  per  hour. 

Up  to  September,  1947,  the  "break  even”  point  was  much  higher  for 
the  average  store.  This  fact  was  responsible  for  Westinghouse  introducing 
the  first  low-cost,  high-quality  electric  stairway  to  bring  the  "break 
even”  point  for  all  stores  down  to  a  new  low!  The  benefits  of  electric 
stairway  transportation  are  now  possible  for  hundreds  of  stores  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  afforded  it. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  this  new  electric  stairway  is 
Westinghouse  quality  .  .  .  insurance  that  the  economies  of  electric 
stairway  operation  will  be  secured.  It  is  now  being  in:  tailed  in 
progressive  stores  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  coimtry. 

It  may  be  the  solution  to  your  store  traffic  problem.  A  call  to  your' 
nearest  Westinghouse  office  will  bring  a  qualified  engineer.  Or  write  to 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Division, 

150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 

W^eHtinf|h<»uHe  Klevatur  DiviNiMii 
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Anti-Trust  Act.  Each  milestone  in 
the  body  of  statute  law  as  it  exists 
today  presents  the  same  record  of  un¬ 
yielding  resistance  and  challenges  to 
the  constitutionality  of  each  enact¬ 
ment  made,  met,  and  overcome. 

To  the  layman  it  might  appear  that 
the  supreme  test  of  constitutionality 
having  been  tendered  and  deter¬ 
mined,  controversy  is  thereby  resolved. 
Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  in  contriving 
diverse  means  to  achieve  a  desired 
objective  and  man’s  capacity  for  de¬ 
fending  the  rectitude  of  his  purposes 
is  boundless.  Thus,  in  the  face  of  the 
steady  progression  of  these  laws,  there 
has  been  unremitting  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  upon  whom  such  laws 
have  intpact  to  devise  methods  where¬ 
by  to  achieve  their  objectives,  statu¬ 
tory  and  judicial  obstacles  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Action  Under  the  Laws 

The  administration  of  the  Sherman 
.Anti-Trust  Act  is  entrusted  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  he  directs.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Robinson-Patman 
Acts  is  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  body  whose  members 
are  nominated  by  the  President  and 
whose  confirmation  is  subject  to  Sen¬ 
ate  approval. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
utilizing  the  processes  of  civil  l^w  in 
directing  the  abandonment  of  practi¬ 
ces  injurious  to  commerce  and  inter¬ 
dicting  their  further  use  as  business 
methods,  investigates,  makes  com¬ 
plaint,  holds  hearings  and  issues  a 
cease  and  desist  order  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  which  it  may  petition  the 
courts.  The  Attorney  General,  on  the 
other  hand,  implements  the  civil  pro¬ 
visions  of  related  statutes  by  injunc¬ 
tion  and  damage  suits,  and  the  crimi¬ 
nal  provisions  of  such  statutes  by  in¬ 
formation,  indictment,  prosecution 
and  punishment  designed  to  achieve 
all  the  sociological  benefits  implicit 
in  the  suppression  of  crime  through 
punishment  of  offenders. 

The  case  entitled  “Federal  Trade 
Commission  vs.  Cement  Institute,  et 
al.,”  widely  referred  to  as  the  "Basing 
Point”  or  “Cement”  case,  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  type  of  controversy  which 


can  and  does  arise  under  the  body  of 
the  law  as  enacted  and  administered 
and  the  means  employed  in  certain 
business  quarters  affected  by  it.  The 
case  illustrates  as  well  the  mammoth 
proportions  which  some  such  contro¬ 
versies  assume  and  the  period  of  time 
which  ensues  before  they  arc  finally 
adjudicated.® 

Cement  Case  History 

In  July,  1937,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  investigation,  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  charging  that  the 
Cement  Institute,  an  industry  trade 
association,  and  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers  had  maintained  an  illegal  com¬ 
bination  for  more  than  eight  years 
past,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  restrain  free  competition  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  cement. 
Competition  between  members  of  the 
industry,  it  was  charged,  was  elimi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  concerted  activities 
whereby  thorough  adherence  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  to  a  multiple  bas¬ 
ing  point  pricing  system,  uniform 
prices  and  terms  of  sale  were  continu¬ 
ously  maintained. 

Extensive  hearings  were  had  on  the 
complaint  and  after  the  compilation 
of  a  voluminous  record  including 
some  50,000  pages  of  exhibits,  detailed 
findings  of  fact  were  made  in  support 
of  a  cease  and  desist  order  designed 
to  restore  individual  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  among  the  separate  units  of  the 
cement  industry. 

The  evidence  presented  established 
that  among  the  methods  employed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  stated  i.e.,  the 
restraint  and  prevention  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
cement,  were  boycotts,  discharge  of 
uncooperative  employees,  concerted 
opposition  to  the  erection  of  new  ce¬ 
ment  plants,  and  discouragement  of 
the  shipment  of  cement  by  truck  or 
water  carriers.  Individual  opposition 
to  the  industry’s  organized  and  con¬ 
certed  effort  was  effectively  discour¬ 
aged  by  flooding  a  recalcitrant’s  sales 
territory  with  cement  at  prices  so  low 

5.  It  took  three  years  for  a  trial  examiner 
to  hear  the  evidence  the  parties  pre¬ 
sented.  The  record  of  oral  testimony 
comprised  some  49,000  pages.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  were  50,000  pages  of  ex¬ 
hibits.  From  the  time  the  case  was  in¬ 
stituted  until  it  was  finally  adjudicated 
eleven  years  elapsed. 


as  to  force  his  adherence.  Dealers  who  E 
secured  foreign  sources  of  supply  and  I 
who  distributed  and  sold  the  foreign 
product  Ijelow  the  delivered  price  of 
domestic  cement  were  Iroycoticd  bv 
domestic  producers  and  officers  of  the 
industry’s  trade  association  activelv 
engaged  in  securing  pledges  from  pro 
ducers  not  to  sell  their  proiluct  to 
purchasers  who  furnished  their  own 
trucks. 

The  instrumentality  employed  in 
implementing  these  methcxls  was  a 
multiple  basing  point  delivered  price 
system  conceived  by  and  utilized  in 
the  industry.  The  planned,  concerted 
and  deliberate  use  of  this  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  resulted  in  identical  prices  and 
terms  for  cement  in  any  given  locality 
throughout  the  nation.® 

Since  the  multiple  basing  point  de¬ 
livered  price  system  of  fixing  prices 
and  terms  of  cement  sales,  as  that  sys¬ 
tem  luas  employed  by  the  respondents, 
was  the  nub  of  the  controversy,  the 
Court  subjected  it  to  close  scrutiny, 
and  upon  examination  concluded  that 
it  differed  only  in  degree  from  a  single 
basing  point  price  system  previously 
condemned  in  earlier  cases.' 

Reviewing  the  single  basing  point 
price  system  previously  condemned, 
the  Court  said: 


“The  best  known  early  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  basing  point  price  system 
was  called  ‘Pittsburgh  plus’.  It 
related  to  the  price  of  steel.  The 
Pittsburgh  price  was  the  base 
[Continued  on  page  44) 


6.  The  following  is  one  among  many  of 
the  Commission’s  findings  as  to  the 
identity  of  sealed  bids: 

An  abstract  of  the  bids  of  6,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  cement  to  the  United  Staiei 
Engineer  Office  at  Tucumcari,  New 
Mexico,  opened  .April  23,  1936,  shows 
the  following: 


Name  of  Bidder  Price  per  Bbl 


Monarch 

Ash  Grove 

Lehigh 

Southwestern 

U.  S.  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Oklahoma 

Consolidated 

Trinity 

Lone  Star 

Universal 

Colorado 


S3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 

3.286854 


7.  United  States  Steel  Company,  8  F.T.C 
1,  Com  Products  case,  324  U.  S.  726, 
Staley  Manufacturing  Co.  case,  324 
U.  S.  746. 
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WITH  YOUR  marking  room  prob¬ 
lems  always  in  mind,  Dennison 
has  developed  a  substantial  number 
of  basic  advancements  in  marking 
room  equipment  and  operation.  You 
probably  began  using  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment  in  order 
to  benefit  from  one  or  more  of  these 
important  advancements. 


350B 
G13  B  1102 


Take  Dennison  Pinning  Machines,  l 

for  example.  Perhaps,  along  with  ' 

their  many  other  features,  you 
wanted  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  way 
in  which  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
attach  tickets.  They  neither  bend 
nor  distort  the  pin.  Instead,  the  ma¬ 
chine  flexes  the  ticket  and  inserts  the 
point  of ‘the  pin  between  two  plies 
of  the  ticket  stock.  This  exclusive 
feature  lets  you  enjoy  the  economies 
of  machine-attaching  when  marking 
delicate  as  |Well  as  stronger,  coarser  mer¬ 
chandise;  r^uces  to  a  minimum  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  injury  to  customers  or  to  mark¬ 
ing  room  and  sales  personnel;  makes  ticket 
removal  safe. 


ment  first  choice  where  efldcient  operation 
counts  most. 


Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  distrib¬ 
uted  the  greatest  niunber  of  marking  ma¬ 
chines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to 
catch  up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask 
your  continued  imderstanding  as  we  make 
every  effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


Features  such  as  the  straight  pin  with  con¬ 
cealed  point  have  made,  and  are  continuing 
to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room  Equip- 


Slenfft^CH' 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSEHS 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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STORES 


OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF  RECORDAK  SALESCHECK  BILLING 


It  spetMi^  hilling  prtKiuctittii.  Since 
Hales  checks  are  returned  with  bills, 
there’s  no  need  for  billers  to  describe 
and  post  every  individual  item.  Only  the 
total  of  each  sales  check  is  posted.  No 
descriptive  typing  is  necessary. 


It  reduces  overhead.  Wi,h  their  pro¬ 
duction  load  lightened,  billers  can  handle 
a  larger  number  of  bills  each  month  . . . 
without  extra  help  . . .  without  staying 
overtime.  Other  savings:  fewer  machines 
are  needed,  far  less  stationery  is  used. 


It  “de-hulks"  files— 98%. I 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  kl 
counts  receivable  records  are  “fi 
2%  of  the  space  ordinarily  requir? 
the  same  Recordak  equipment 
used  to  condense  other  store 
thereby  reclaiming  extra  floor 


\ 
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lelike  to  have  the  whole  story... 


It’s  easy  to  give  them  complete  information  on  charges 
and  credits — with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


Customers  really  appreciate  it  when  a  store  uses  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing.  And  for  good  reason! 

With  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  they  get  the  whole 
story  of  the  month’s  transactions:  the  original  sales  checks, 
credit  slips,  cash  receipts,  hill.  No  abbreviated  billing  de¬ 
scriptions  to  puzzle  out.  No  confusion  about  who  bought 
what,  or  where  it  was  sent. 

And  with  bills  made  so  easy  to  understand  and  to  verify, 
the  store  gets  more  satisfied  customers;  customers  are 
quicker  to  pay. 

You’ll  find  that  preserving  good  will  and  speeding  payment 
aren’t  the  only  ways  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  benefits 
stores.  To  go  over  all  its  advantages  in  detail,  call  in  a 
Recordak  representative. 

RKCORDAK  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company ) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


-98ft. 
Iliag,  k 
s  are  “f.  ■ 
y  requir 
ipraeal 
store 
floor  f!  i 


It  speeds  adjustment  service.  Since 
’  clerks  have  a  microfilm  master  record  of 
sales  checks,  credit  slips,  cash  receipts, 
bills,  right  at  their  finger  tips . . .  they  can 

answer  questions  about  them  quickly _ 

show  the  complete  story  on  the  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modem  microfilming 
—and  its  application  to  retailing 


*‘Kecordak'*  is  a  trade-mark 
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By  George  B.  Whitten,  Jr. 

Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  department  stores  asked  for  a  carpet 
cleaning  machine  which  would  do  a  better  job  than 
standard  commercial  vacuum  cleaners.  The  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  went  to  work  on 
the  problem,  and  the  result  is  the  Doodlebug.  Four 
Pittsburgh  stores  have  tested  it;  and  it’s  good.  It 
isn’t  on  the  market;  but  the  Bureau  contributes 
herewith  complete  specifications  for  its  construc¬ 
tion  in  your  local  machine  shop. 


¥JECAUSE  airborne  dust  is  always  cent  to  elevators,  escalators  and  other 

present  in  normal  air,  it  is  hard  heavy  traffic  areas  is  the  first  to  be- 

to  keep  stores  clean.  Wherever  Indus-  come  soiled.  Gritty  particles  are  the 

try  is  concentrated,  such  dirt  is  multi-  most  destructive  because  customer 

plied  a  hundredfold.  Surveys  made  traffic  grinds  them  against,  and  severs 

by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  the  fibers  of  carpets.  Pittsburgh,  and 

several  years  ago  showed  that  dust  other  industrial  cities,  have  found 

and  dirt  was  falling  on  the  city  of  that  a  sticky  binder  gets  into  the  pile 

Pittsburgh,  for  example,  at  the  rate  of  and  causes  the  deeply  embedded  dirt 

1950  tons  per  square  mile  per  month.  to  form  gummy  deposits. 

Futher  studies  showed  that  Baltimore  All  vacuum  cleaners  on  the  market 
was  suffering  under  the  weight  of  today  will  remove  the  surface  dirt 

1530  tons  of  airborne  dirt  per  month;  from  the  top  of  rugs  and  carpets. 

Chicago,  1450;  Cleveland,  700;  and  St.  Many  of  these  models  will  draw  out 

Louis,  600.  Comparable  figures  could  the  next  layer  of  fine  dirt  and  dust 

be  listed  for  other  cities.  All  this  may  but  they  may  still  fail  to  remove 

be  a  little  hard  to  believe  until  we  deeply  embedded  dirt  and  gummy  de- 

realize  that  the  great  cloud  of  dirt,  posits.  To  achieve  this  objective  a 

dust  and  soot  hovering  over  these  cit-  machine  known  as  the  Doodlebug  was 

ies  is  made  up  of  particles  85  per  built. 

cent  of  which  are  too  small  to  be  seen  The  Doodlebug,  as  developed  by 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  smallest  the  Retail  Bureau,  was  built  by  a 

particle  you  can  see  is  about  4/10,000  local  job  shop  which  limits  its  pro¬ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  And  yet,  duction  to  the  building  of  ex|)eri- 

these  small  particles  can  get  p>eople  mental  models.  This  article  includes 

and  stores  just  as  dirty  as  larger  ones.  photos,  specifications  and  suggestions 

Each  customer  carries  into  a  store  for  re-design  to  assist  anyone  who 

as  much  of  this  dirt  as  the  soles  of  wishes  to  contract  with  a  job  shop  in 

her  shoes  will  hold.  Carp>eting  adja-  his  community  to  build  a  machine 


similar  to  the  Bureau’s  experimenul 
model.  The  Retail  Bureau,  howem. 
does  not  have  these  machines  for  sak 
or  know  where  they  can  be  bought 

The  first  experimental  model,  Do(k 
dlebug  1,  was  built  by  Allied  \Iai 
nance  Company  of  New  York. 

Doodlebug  I  incor|>orated  many  i 
teresting  ideas  in  their  early  staga. 
Although  somewhat  crude  in  appev. 
ance,  this  machine  served  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  motlel  with  which  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  experience  for  the 
design  of  Doodlebug  II  by  the  Rt 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training. 

The  purpose  of  Doodlebug  II  is  to 
combine  a  scuffing  brush  action  and  a 
suction  vacuuming  action.  To  achieve 
these  objectives  the  Dootllebug  makes 
use  of  a  motor-powered  brush  de¬ 
signed  to  loosen  and  dislotlge  (give 
velocity  of  motion  to)  dirt,  and  has 
sufficient  air  velocity  to  remove  the 
dirt  and  dust  previously  set  in  motion 
by  the  brush. 

These  primary  design  requirements 
were  set  up: 


1. 


The  machine  must  be  able  to  re¬ 
move,  without  injury  to  the  carpet, 
deeply  embedded  dirt  and  also 
superficial  dust  and  litter  from  the 
top  of  the  carpets. 

It  must  be  of  sturdy  construction  | 
to  withstand  continuous  hard 


4. 


3.  The  machine  must  be  large  enough 
to  cover  large,  carpeted  areas  rap 
idly. 

It  must  be  maneuverable  so  that 
f)orters  can  easily  push  it  without 
fatigue. 

The  machine  must  be  sufficiently 
thorough  in  its  actions  thereby  re¬ 
quiring  travel  over  each  part  of 
the  carpet  but  once,  and  that  in 
but  one  stroke. 
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DtKxllebug  II  is  the  result  of  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  of  experimentation  in¬ 
tended  to  work  out  practical  relation¬ 
ships  between  brush  size,  speed  of  op 


eration,  power  requirements  and  air 


velocity  for  different  types  of  brushes 
operating  on  dissimilar  carpets,  and 
machine  mass. 

The  overall  body  dimensions  of  this 
machine  are:  height,  length, 

13^";  width,  Ifii/g";  making  for  a 
total  weight  of  57  lbs.  The  housing 
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Housing  Removed — Side  and  Back  Views 

be  handled.  When  used  with  the 
usual  25'  length  of  I1/2"  inside  diam¬ 
eter  flexible  rubber  hose,  this  means 
maintaining  a  velocity  pressure  of  4" 
while  overcoming  a  static  friction 
drop  of  26"  of  water. 

The  dust  and  dirt  is  exhausted 
through  a  II/2"  Y  tubing  whose 
branches  join  to  form  the  handle  of 
the  machine  The  hose  from  the 
vacuum  unit  is  then  conrrected  to  the 
end  of  the  handle. 

Doodlebug  II  was  tested  in  four  ol 
Pittsburgh’s  department  stores:  Boggs 
&  Buhl:  Frank  &  Seder;  Joseph  Horne 
Co.;  and  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.  Housekeeping  and  mainte¬ 
nance  managers  recommend  using  this 
machine  monthly  for  all  carpets  and 
more  frequently  for  those  subject  to 
heavy  traffic.  Scuffing  action  is  desir¬ 
able  for  carpet  cleaning  in  many  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  because  of  the  smog  and 
gummy  deposits  that  become  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  fiber.  Superficial  sur¬ 
face  soil,  such  as  lint  from  chenille 
bedspreads,  was  readily  picked  up. 

It  may  be  practicable  in  a  future 
model  of  the  Doodlebug  to  combine 
suction  and  brushing  units  in  one 
machine.  If  constructed  of  light¬ 
weight  metal,  the  addition  of  a  vacu¬ 
um  unit  would  increase  the  weight 
about  thirty  pounds,  making  a  total 
weight  of  about  eighty-seven  pounds. 
Such  a  machine  could  still  be  made 
mobile  and  maneuverable. 

The  utility  of  Doodlebug  II  can  be 
extended  by  decreasing  the  height  of 
the  machine  and  re-designing  the 
housing  to  facilitate  cleaning  under 
the  edges  of  most  desks,  showcases, 
and  other  furniture  in  which  the  body 
is  built  off  the  floor.  Also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  re-designing,  would  be 
to  build  the  machine  around  a  chassis 
instead  of  using  the  housing  as  a 
mounting  for  the  mass  of  the  machine. 


Bottom  View 


Doodlebug  II  Back  View 

constructed  of  1 1-gage  aluminum 
^heets  and  the  ducting  of  15-gage  brass 
-iheet.  The  aerodynamically  light¬ 
weight  housing  made  the  machine 
maneuverable.  .Also,  the  worker  is 
.ible  to  lift  this  lightweight  machine 
up  over  a  few  steps,  as  sometimes 
Dccur  between  adjacent  floor  areas. 

This  machine  has  three  solid 
■vheels.  The  rear  wheel  consists  ol 
two  2"  diameter  wheels  mounted  side 
by  side,  giving  a  total  tread  width  of 
11/2".  They  swivel  in  caster  fashion  to 
allow  directional  maneuverability. 
The  two,  1/2"  tread  width  and  3"  di¬ 
ameter,  front  wheels  are  independent¬ 
ly  adjustable  and  control  height  ol 
the  brush  above  the  floor.  The  front 
wheels  are  mounted  directly  behind 
the  brush.  This  feature  enables  the 
machine  to  work  to  the  very  edge  of 
a  carpet  where  it  abuts  a  wall  or  an 
obstruction. 

The  brush  is  replaceable  and  is  a 
standard  part  manufactured  by  Fullei 
Brush  Company.  The  bristles  have  an 
effective  length  of  and  consists  of 
of  Chinese  hog 


ing  brush”  feature  was  incorporated 
so  that  when  the  brush  is  set  at  any 
particular  depth  (depending  on  car¬ 
pet  thickness)  it  would  still  be  free 
and  yet  somewhat  restrained  by  the 
small  coil  springs  to  give  way  if  the 
machine  hit  an  obstruction  or  a  thick 
spot  of  the  carpet.  This  would  tend 
to  keep  the  brush  from  slowing  down 
and  perhaps  stalling  the  motor. 

The  brush  is  driven  from  both  ends 
by  two  V-belts  which  are  in  turn 
driven  by  the  double-shafted  motor. 
This  prevents  slippage.  The  brush  re¬ 
volves  at  approximately  1725  R.P.M. 

Doodlebug  II  is  equipped  with  a 
one-third  H.P..,  1725  R.P.M. ,  capaci- 
tator,  Dunlap  motor  built  by  the 
Packard  Motor  Company  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 
This  size  motor  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
since  it  did  not  heat  up  after  pro¬ 
longed  operation. 

It  was  found  that  an  air  velocity  of 
1000  fpm  sufficed  to  carry  dust  once  it 
was  released  from  the  carjiet  and  set 
in  motion  by  the  moving  brush.  This 
velocity  is  low  when  compared  to  the 
velocities  reached  at  the  mouth  ol 
vacuum  heads  which  depend  on  air 
velocity  alone  to  remove  dirt.  To 
achieve  1000  fpm  velocity  with  this 
Doodlebug,  about  100  cfm  of  air  must 


lour  spiral  rows 
bristles  mounted  on  a  solid  aluminum 
(vlinder.  The  effective  length  of  the 
".  The  bristles 
pletely  satisfac- 


were  tound  to  be  com] 
lory.  Minor  injury  sustained  by  wool 
carpets  when  earlier  models 


were 

tested  did  not  occur  with  the  use  ol 
the  Chinese  hog  bristle  brush  of 
Doodlebug  II. 

The  brush  rotates  on  sealed  ball 
bearings  which  are  mounted  on 
thick  steel  blocks.  These  blocks  are 
connected  to  a  second  set  of  steel 
blocks,  above  the  first  set,  by  means  of 
coil  springs  and  both  sets  slide  within 

set  of 


a  i-snaped  slot.  The  upper 
blocks  are  in  turn  connected  to  an 
adjustment  linkage  which 


amounts  to 
in  eccentric  rotated  by  the  brush 
'eight  adjustment  wheel.  This  “float- 
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WITH  THREESOME  SALES 
TELL  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  WHY 
THEY  SHOULD  BUY  ALL  THREE 


'Sell  your  customers  on  the  modern  idea  of 
writing — Sheoffer  Threesomes.  Increase  your 
unit  of  sale  for  bigger  Christmas  profits 
than  ever.  Explain  that  there  is  a  distinctly 
different  use  for  the  pen,  pencil,  and  Strato* 
writer  ...  a  writing  gift  isn’t  complete  with¬ 
out  all  three.  Make  your  selections  early 
from  a  complete  line  of  Sheoffer  Three¬ 
somes  in  a  range  of  styles,  colors,  and  prices 
to  please  all  your  customers. 


SHEAFFEICS 


THE  SHEAFFER  THREESOME 

Ae&>/ 


Why  sell  just  a  pen  ¥^en  you  con  sell  matching  pencil  and  balUlip  Stratowriter  at  the 
same  time?  .  .  .  Why  be  satisfied  with  the  profit  on  o  single  writing  instrument  sale  when 
you  can  have  the  profits  on  three?  ...  All  over  America  retailers  are  increasing  their  unit 

of  sale — and  their  profits— as  a  direct 
result  of  featuring  Sheaff er's  Threesome,, 
tbe  world's  ofJy  complete  ensemble  for 
writing! . . .  Cased  as  befits  fine  jewelry. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  for  extra  pro- 
^  throughout  the  years  and  for  every 
gift  occasioni  Arrange  rsow  to  let 
SheafFer’s  Threesome  make  this  Christ^ 
mas  writing  instrument  business  the  big- 
your  history. 


Sheaffei^ 


W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  CO: 
FORT  MADISON,  IOWA 


ROOM 


AREA 


5I&HT 

VATOR 


I^WUCH  of  our  merchandise  is 
clerk-wrapped  for  delivery  at  the 
selling  counters,  and  can  go  directly 
to  the  shipping  department  without 
further  processing.  The  packages  are 
there  “stubbed”  and  loaded  into  de¬ 
livery  cages. 

Merchandise  which  is  not  wrapped 
l)y  clerks  is  collected  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  same  time,  brought  down 
to  the  service  area,  sorted  from  the 
clerk-wrapped  shipments  and  placed 
upon  shelf  trucks  in  the  packing  de¬ 
partment.  On  our  lower  main  floor, 
which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
packing  department,  shelf  trucks  are 
placed  near  the  wrapping  desks.  Here 
as  orders  are  sold  clerks  place  them 
directly  on  the  shelves  of  the  trucks, 
which  are  rolled  at  frequent  intervals 
into  the  packing  department,  being 
replaced  by  empty  trucks  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  way  merchandise  can 
be  packed  in  order  of  sale. 

Working  on  both  sides  of  a  large 
table  in  the  center  of  the  packing  de¬ 
partment,  the  packers  pack  the  ship¬ 
ment  and  paste  the  sales  check  address 
section  on  the  package.  They  initial 
the  stub  and  also  the  address  part  of 
the  check  for  reference,  then  place  the 
packages  on  a  gravity  roller  conveyor 


which  extends  clear  across  the  table 
and  is  equally  accessible  from  eithei 
side  of  the  table.  An  even,  gradual 
fall  takes  the  packages  around  a  quar 
ter  turn  and  down  onto  a  sorting 
table  in  the  shipping  department,  the 
floor  level  of  which  is  about  three 
feet  lower  than  that  of  the  jjackii^ 
department.  Here  they,  also,  are 
“stubbed”  and  placed  in  the  deliven 
cage. 

The  use  of  shelf  trucks  and  the 
iustallatiou  of  the  conveyor  ha^ 
smoothed  our  packing  and  shipping 
operation  considerably  and  saves  con 
siderable  man  hours  which  used  to  be 
spent  carrying  packed  shipments  from 
the  packing  table  to  the  door  of  the 
shipping  department. 

.\lso  of  interest  may  be  the  iustalla 
tion  of  a  sheet  metal  gravity  chute 
from  our  Receiving  platform  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  floor  down  through 
the  floor  of  the  platform  direct  to  the 
marking  room  on  the  floor  below  but 
not  directly  below  the  platform.  This 
will  relieve  the  freight  elevator  which 
is  used  for  other  traffic  a  good  part  ol 
the  time,  save  approximately  one 
man’s  labor  throughout  the  year,  and 
eliminate  the  considerable  delay  at 
tendani  upon  the  use  of  the  elevatoi 
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CONVVYOR  (eRAVITv) 


PACKING  TABLE 


SHIPPING 


By  S.  D.  Main 

Traffic  Manager,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. 


Some  recent  improvements  in  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  medium  sized  Muir's  Department 
Store  which  serves  the  suburban  area  around  East 
Orange  and  Newark.  N.  J. 
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SHOPPnC  CENTER  FOR  SUBURBAN  SEATTU 


BON  MARCHE  IS  CENTER  OF  NEW  STORE  DEVELOPMENT 


jDUSlNESS  interests  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  are  investing  $12,- 
000,000  to  erect  a  shopping  center  in 
suburban  Northgate,  on  a  60  acre 
tract  within  30  minutes  driving  dis¬ 
tance  of  Northern  Seattle.  The  new 
shopping  mart  will  be  a  second  metro¬ 
politan  area  offering  customers  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  merchandise  and  service 
as  are  available  downtown.  Its  site 
was  carefully  chosen,  being  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  residential  part  of  the 
city  where  surrounding  population 
could  support  the  hne,  complete  busi¬ 
ness  center. 

Bon  Marche  Department  Store  has 
already  purchased  ground  for  a 
$3,000,000  branch  in  the  suburban 
mart.  Unnamed  business  concerns 
with  whom  negotiations  are  under¬ 
way  include  a  large  mail-order  firm, 
a  number  of  sp>ecialty  companies,  two 
variety  stores,  three  chain  groceries, 
two  banks,  chain  hardware  store,  the¬ 
ater  and  restaurant.  A  small  office 
building,  recreation  area  and  bowling 
alley  are  also  in  the  plans. 

The  wide  variety  in  types  of  stores 
allows  customers  to  complete  practic¬ 
ally  all  shopping  without  going  else¬ 
where.  Thus,  the  thousands  of  shop¬ 
pers  accommodated  there  will  be  so 
many  less  in  town. 

Rev  Allison,  president  ol  Bon 
Marche  (a  subsidiary  of  Allied  Stores), 
announced:  “The  new  branch  will  be 
a  complete  department  store  in  every 
resf>ect.  It  will  carry  everything  we 
have  at  the  downtown  store,  but  in 
smaller  quantities.”  Its  floor  s{>ace 


will  total  200,000  square  feet,  com¬ 
pared  with  565,000  square  feet  of  the 
present  Bon  Marche  downtown.  Size 
of  the  future  building  is  estimated  as 
10  or  15  times  that  of  the  average  sub¬ 
urban  department  store.  -  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  400  to  800 
f>eople. 

Mr.  Allison  also  said:  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  and  that  of  my  associates,  the  new 
business  addition  is  needed  now  if 
Seattle  merchandising  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  population  growth.” 

The  Suburban  Company,  formed 
by  several  Seattle  financial  corpora¬ 
tions,  obtained  the  sixty-acre  tract  of 
Northgate  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  business  district.  Without  as 
yet  naming  names  other  than  the  Bon 
Marche,  the  management  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Co.  reports  that  there  have 
been  more  inquiries  from  interested 
tenants  than  the  center  could  accom¬ 
modate.  Land  clearing  is  already  un¬ 
derway  and  construction  is  scheduled 
to  begin  this  month.  It  is  expected 
that  the  project  will  be  completed 
in  approximately  a  year’s  time.  There 
is  to  be  no  public  financing,  owner¬ 
ship  being  closely  held  by  the  present 
capital  interests. 

Ground  will  be  sold  outright  to 
merchandising  firms  if  they  prefer  it; 
otherwise.  Suburban  Company  will 
erect  shops  and  lease  them.  However, 
all  building  must  conform  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  designed  for  the  center  by 
architect  John  Graham,  Jr. 

The  shopping  center  is  to  utilize 
latest  engineering  methods.  It  will 


have  an  underground  concourse,  with 
subsurface  streets,  to  handle  merchan¬ 
dise  deliveries  for  stores  and  provide 
other  service  needs.  This  is  to  remove 
all  truck  traffic  from  the  shopping 
area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  to 
be  no  vehicle  traffic  at  all.  Drive-wayi 
will  encircle  the  district,  ending  in 
four  parking  lots  at  its  corners.  Free 
parking  will  be  there  available  for 
3500  cars.  Thereafter  people  will  pro¬ 
ceed  on  foot.  Taking  into  account 
Coastal  rainy  weather,  roofing  is  to 
cover  the  open-air  shopping  walk¬ 
ways,  extending  even  to  parking 
areas. 

Stores  will  face  on  a  boulevard  run¬ 
ning  full  length  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict.  Similar  typ)es  of  stores  will  be 
group>ed  to  adjoin  one  another;  for 
example,  all  food  shops  will  be  to¬ 
gether.  The  recreation  section  will 
contain  the  theater,  bowling  alleys, 
etc.  Plans  include  a  free  nursery  for 
shoppers’  children.  Push-cart  jitneys 
are  to  aid  customers  get  their  fsack 
ages  to  cars. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  North- 
gate  development  site  is  located  in  a 
psopulous  residential  part  of  the  city 
Scheduled  for  that  vicinity  are  also 
several  housing  projects.  .Arrange 
ments  for  bus  connections  from 
metropolitan  Seattle  are  now  being 
made. 

Seattle’s  rapidly  growing  psopulatioo 
needs  this  expansion  of  retail  mw- 
chandising.  The  Northgate  trading 
area  will  serve  275,000  people— an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  90,000  since  1939. 
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Powerful,  full-color  advertisements  like  this  one, 
scheduled  for  October  publicoh'on  in  a  trio  'of 
leading  magazines  for  women,  are  making  more 
and  more  homemakers  all  over  the  country  ask 
for  SIMTEX  Tablecloths  and  Napkins. 

Reap  your  share  of  profits  with  the  fastest  selling 
tablecloths  and  napkins  in  America  by  maintaining 
adequate  stocks  and  tying  in  your  own  store  ad¬ 
vertising  with  this  continuing  and  forceful  campaign. 
Display  cards,  news  mats  and  sales  training  mate¬ 
rial  available  without  charge.  Write  to*. 


SIMTEX  MILLS 


DMiion  of  Simmons  Company 
40  Worth  Street  •  New  York  1 3,  N.  Y. 


Tho  NationoHy  Advorthoif  SIMTEX  FomHy  of  Produets:  Tablecloths 
&  Napkins — Bedspreads  —  Flannelette  Sport  &  Utility  Shirts  — 
Nightwear  Flannelette  —  Mattress  Ticking  —  Furniture  Fabrics 
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Pricing  Systems  and  the  Law  (Continued  from  page  32) 


price,  Pittsburgh  being  therefore 
called  a  price  basing  point.  In 
order  for  the  system  to  work, 
sales  had  to  be  made  only  at  de¬ 
livered  prices.  Under  this  system 
the  delivered  price  of  steel  from 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  to 
a  point-  of  delivery  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  was  in  general 
the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  the 
railroad  freight  rate  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  point  of  delivery. 

Take  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  operation  and 
consequences  of  the  system.  A 
Chicago  steel  producer  was  not 
free  to  sell  his  steel  at  cost  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  He  must  sell 
it  at  the  Pittsburgh  price  plus 
the  railroad  freight  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  point  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  Chicago  steel  customers  were 
by  this  pricing  plan  thus  arbi¬ 
trarily  required  to  pay  for  Chica¬ 
go  produced  steel  the  Pittsburgh 
base  price  plus  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  sliip  the  steel  by  rail 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  had 
it  been  shipped.  The  theoretical 
cost  of  this  fictitious  shipment 
became  known  as  ‘phantom 
freight*.  But  had  it  been  eco¬ 
nomically  possible  under  this 
plan  for  a  Chicago  producer  to 
ship  his  steel  to  Pittsburgh,  his 
‘delivered  price’  would  have 
been  merely  the  Pittsburgh  price, 
although  he  actually  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  the  freight 
from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh.  Thus 
the  ‘delivered  price’  under  these 
latter  circumstances  required  ti 
Chicago  (non-basing  point)  pro 
ducer  to  ’absorb’  freight  costs. 

That  is,  such  a  seller’s  net  returns 
became  smaller  and  smaller  as  his 
deliveries  approached  closer  and 
closer  to  the  basing  point. 

“Several  results  obviously  flow 
from  use  of  a  single  basing  point 
system  such  as  ‘Pituburgh  plus' 
originally  was.  One  is  that  the 
delivered  prices’  of  all  producers 
in  every  locality  where  deliveries 
are  made  are  always  the  same  re 
gardless  of  the  pr^ucers’  differ 
ent  freight  costs.  Another  is  that 
sales  made  by  a  non-base  mill  for 
delivery  at  different  localities  re¬ 
sult  in  net  receipts  to  the  seller 
which  vary  in  amounts  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  ‘phantom  absorption' 
taken  fntm  the  ‘delivered  price’. 

(92  L.  Ed.  817,  818) 

.A:*  Lo  the  multiple  basing  point  price 

system,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 


conceived  and  employed  by  the  re¬ 
spondents,  the  Court  said: 

“As  commonly  employed  by  re¬ 
spondents,  the  basing  point  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  single  but  multiple. 

That  is  instead  of  one  basing 
)K>int,  like  that  in  ‘Pittsburgh 
plus’,  a  number  of  basing  points 
localities  are  used,  fn  the  multi¬ 
ple  basing  point  system,  just  as  in 
the  single  basing  point  system, 
freight  absorption  or  phantom 
freight  is  an  element  of  the  deliv¬ 
ered  price  on  all  sales  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  basing  point  actually 
located  at  the  seller's  mill.” 

(92  L.  Ed.  818) 

The  defense  that  there  was  no  dis¬ 
crimination  between  buyers  at  the 
same  point  of  delivery  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  pricing  system  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  therefore  rejected  as 
immaterial.  It  was  likewise  held  im¬ 
material  that  in  the  operation  of  the 
pricing  system  under  consideration  a 
supplier  might  in  fact  price  some  of 
his  shipments  upon  a  genuine  point 
of  origin,  for  under  the  decisions  of 
the  Court,  if  the  overall  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  employed  encompasses  both  gen¬ 
uine  and  fictional  basing  points,  the 
entire  system  is  tainted  and  bad  not¬ 
withstanding  the  inclusion  therein  of 
a  genuine  basing  point.  Thus  the 
Court  held: 

“Respondents  attempt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  multiple  baling 
point  pricing  system  from  those 
previously  held  unlawful  by 
pointing  out  that  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  their  system  involves  neith¬ 
er  phantom  freight  nor  freight 
absorption;  for  example,  sales  by 
a  base  mill  at  its  base  price  plus 
actual  freight  from  the  mill  to 
the  point  of  delivery  involve 
neither  phantom  freight  nor 
freight  absorption.  But  the  Corn 
Products  pricing  system  which 
was  condemned  by  this  Court  re¬ 
lated  to  a  base  mill,  that  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  well  as  to  a  non-base  mill, 
that  in  Kansas  City.  The  Court 
did  not  permit  this  fact  to  relieve 
the  pricing  system  from  applica¬ 
tion  of  Section  2,  or  to  require 
any  modification  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  order.  So  here,  we  could 
not  require  the  Commission  to 
attempt  to  distinguish  between 
sales  made  by  a  base  mill  involv¬ 


ing  actual  freight  costs  and  all 
other  sales  made  by  both  base  and 
non-base  mills,  when  all  milli 
adhere  to  a  common  pricing  sys¬ 
tem.” 

(92  L.  Ed.  831,  882) 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  from  the  decisic; 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  baiii; 
point  delivered  price  system,  whethc 
single  or  multiple,  predicated  'n 
whole  or  in  part  upon  one  or  raon 
arbitrarily  selected  basing  jx)intt  un 
related  to  the  point  of  production,  i 
without  sup]x>rt  in  law,  l)ecauK,  ii 
operation  and  effect,  it  entails  pric 
discriminations  stemming  from  th; 
hctional  hypiothesis  that  goods  ar 
shipped  from  one  locality  when  ii 
fact  they  are  shipped  from  another 
Thus,  upon  analysis,  it  is  [jerfeal 
clear  that  the  Court’s  decision  in  thi 
Cement  case  is  a  reiteration  of  vien 
well  known  to  industry  and  hereto 
fore  expressed  by  it  in  earlier  dt 
cisions.® 

It  cannot  be  tcx>  strongly  empha 
sized  that  it  wasn’t  the  decisions  o 
the  Supreme  Court  which  outlawet 
these  pricing  systems.  The  Court 
decision  in  the  Cement  case,  as  ii 
earlier  cases,  was  merely  declaraton 
of  the  fact  that  the  pricing  systenu 
presented  and  the  means  employed  to 
implement  them  were  violative  of  thi 
law  as  enacted. 

Clearly  such  decisions  have  then 
effect  upon  industry.  The  primt 
effect,  of  course,  is  upon  those  Indus 
tries  which  employ  the  pricing  system 
condemned.  Such  industries  an 
obliged  either  to  abandon  pricing  $)> 
terns,  which,  in  light  of  earlier  decis 
ions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  wel 
as  that  rendered  in  the  Cement  cast 
should  never  have  been  employed  ii 
the  first  place,  and  pursue  pricin 
methods  compatible  with  the  law,  a 
else  seek  recourse  through  Congress  u 
amend  the  law  as  it  exists.  Such  ai 
effort,  the  latter,  was  initiated  soa 
after  the  rendition  of  the  Cement  de 
cision.  Senator  Capsehart  introduce* 
a  resolution®  calling  upon  the  Com 

8.  See  earlier  decisions  enumerated  i' 
Fcxjtnote  7. 

9.  Senate  Resolution  241,  80th  Ui>ngre» 
2nd  Session. 
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“In  my  job  /  have  discovered  that  a 
product  can  be  no  better  than  the 
raw  material  used  in  its  manufacture. 
That  is  why  when  shopping  I  always 
ask,  ‘IT hat  is  it  made  of?’  ” 


tiNM 


People  want  more  for  their  money 


Women  who  work  expect  to  earn  more 
than  just  “a  living”.  They  want  the  com¬ 
forts,  conveniences  and  pleasures  that 
mean  better  living. 

When  prices  rise  women  who  work  need 
more  money — and  they  also  want  more 
for  their  money.  Like  everyone,  they 
hate  to  see  their  living  standards  fall. 

This,  they  are  learning — that  to  make 
dollars  go  further  it  is  wise  to  shop  care¬ 
fully  for  merchandise  of  good  quality 


and  workmanship.  They  are  learning  to 
look  for  labels  that  signify  quality  — 
“Made  of  Durene  Yam”,  for  example. 

For  better  values  more  and  more 
women  who  work  are  insisting  upon 
“Durene”  quality  in  apparel  for  the 
whole  family.  This  is  an  important  rea¬ 
son  why  the  trade-mark  ^‘Durene”  is 
featured  so  prominently  by  retailers  in 
the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States. 
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Durene  multi~ply  mercerized 
combed  cotton  yarn  ( 4  ways  bettei 
than  ordinary  cotton  yarn)  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  Durene 
Association  of  America.  The  trade- 
’wk  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use 
only  on  merchandise  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  workmanship  which  can 
rneet  performance  tests  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  testing  laboratory.  .  .  •<§) 


quality  winsfrieruis 

DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


SPINNBtS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY 


CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  *  COMPANY 
SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


ABERFOYLB  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY* 


inittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
effect  upon  industry  of  the  Court’s 
decision.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Committee  will  report  on  the  subject 
to  Congress  in  the  next  session. 

What  Congress  will  or  will  not  con¬ 
clude  or  thereafter  do,  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  realm  of  pure  s|>eculation.  We 
have  always  taken  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  law  as  enacted  by  Congress 
is  the  highest  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  {jeople.  Examples  are  legion  to 
demonstrate  that  federal  legislation 
follows  that  will  even  to  the  extent  of 


repealing  earlier  enactments  no  long¬ 
er  compatible  with  national  senti¬ 
ment.  Without  attempting  to  predict 
the  future,  it  is  clear  that  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Cement  case  is  completely  compatible 
with  earlier  interpretations  of  the  law 
as  enacted.  These  did  not  result  in 
legislative  changes. 

The  retailer  who  purchases  much 
of  his  goods  at  delivered  prices  is  not 
primarily  affected  by  the  impact  of 
the  Cement  decision,  largely  because 
it  affects  a  segment  of  basic  industries 
producing  materials  he  does  not  mer¬ 


chandise.  The  secondary  impact  how 
ever  is  the  one  to  which  he  should  b; 
altered— that  generated  by  the  blanc 
assertion— “that  because  of  the  Ce 
ment  decision,  delivered  prices  are  it 
legal”,  and— “f.o.b.  pricing  is  requirecj 
by  law”— conclusions  which  are  shet- 
chicanery. 

In  enacting  the  Robinson-Patmai 
Act,  Congress  itself  rejected  a  provij 
ion  which  would  have  required  f  ob 
pricing.  As  originally  reported  by  ih 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  that  3,c 
defined  “price”  in  such  a  way  as  i' 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


MARSHALL  FIELD  IN  THE  SKIES 


In  the  middle  of  Chicago’s  Municipal  Airport,  flanked  by 
some  of  the  world’s  busiest  runways  and  directly  below  the  air¬ 
port’s  main  control  tower  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  opened  their 
newest  restaurant  last  spring. 

Two  years  ago  the  city’s  Mayor  Kelly  came  to  Hughston 
McBain.  president  of  Marshall  Field's,  with  a  request  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  relieving  a  headache  common  to  air  transportation,  that 
of  providing  good  food  at  the  big  airport.  As  a  result  of  the 
Mayor’s  request  the  store  agreed  to  take  on  the  restaurant  con¬ 
cession  and,  after  submitting  a  bid  for  the  franchise,  was  granted 
exclusive  rights  for  the  sale  of  food  for  a  ten  year  period. 

The  new  restaurant  is  a  two  part  completely  air<onditioned 
unit  serv’ed  by  more  than  3,000  square  feet  of  kitchen.  A  quick 
service  coffee  shop  on  the  first  floor  operating  on  a  24-hour 
basis  is  done  in  shades  of  blue  and  yellow  and  has  its  entire  west 


wall  of  glass  overlooking  the  runways.  The  second  floor  dining  | 
room,  the  Cloud  Room  (above)  is  done  in  grey  with  chairs  and  I 
banquettes  of  red  leather.  This  dining  room  like  the  coffet  I 
shop  has  one  entire  wall  of  glass  and  commands  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  entire  field  from  a  huge  curved  glass  bay.  .Aluminum  [ 
Venetian  blinds  shield  diners  from  the  sun. 

A  large  mobile  sculpture  in  brass,  the  work  of  .Alexander 
Calder,  symbolizing  air  suspension  and  flight,  is  hung  directly 
above  the  entrance  stairs  to  the  Cloud  Room.  This  decoration, 
alternately  revolving  and  stopping  on  a  30  second  cycle,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  present  a  constantly  changing  picture  in  the  shadow 
and  reflections  it  casts  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Cloud  Room. 

The  architect  for  the  airport  restaurant  was  .Alfred  Shaw 
Interiors  were  done  under  the  direction  of  John  Moss  Jr., 
director  of  design  and  display  for  Marshall  Field. 
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UNG[RI[ 

FASHIONS 


ALL  IN  ONE  BASKET 


all  in  one  markef!  Here  in  Minnesota,  you'll  find  three  of  the 


great  names  in  lingerie  working  to  produce  the  merchandise  that 


suits  women  just  right  for  quality,  comfort,  and  price.  Kickernick, 


Munsingwear,  Strutwear  .  .  .  these  are  famous  names  in 


beautiful,  salable  knitted  and  woven  lingerie.  And  you'll 


find  them  together  in  Minnesota,  ready  to  help  you  build 


sales  in  your  department.  So — just  this  once —  put  all 


your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  do  your  lingerie  buying 


in  the  Twin  Cities,  heart  of  the  Minnesota  market. 


You'll  come  again — because  you’ll  find  there’s 


profit  here  in  buying  for  sale  anywhere! 


N*w  cofnpreh«nsive  market  direc¬ 
tory  available  on  request.  Visit  our 
association  office  and  let  us  help 
you  survey  our  market.  < 

T.  G.  COOK  / 

Managing  Director 


£Ut<f&ue  ^luUion 

MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 

DYCKMAN  HOTEL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  2,  MINN. 
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require  all  commodities  in  commerce 
to  be  sold  on  an  f.o.b.  factory  basis. 
See  H.  Rep.  2287,  74th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  Page  14  and  ensuing  debate 
on  the  bill  80th  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord.  pages  8818,  8223,  8224.  The  pro¬ 
posal  engendered  such  opposition 
that  it  was  finally  withdrawn,  80th 
Congressional  Record,  pages  8102, 
8140,  8224. 

Of  this  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

“•  •  •  Congress  was  unwilling 
to  require  f.o.b.  factory  pricing, 
and  thus  to  make  all  uniform  de¬ 
livered  price  systems  •  •  *  illegal 
per  se."  (Corn  Products  Case 
324.  II.  S.  737.) 

While  it  is  manifest  that  Congress 
refused  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  have  required  f.o.b.  pricing, 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  nothing 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever 
said  requires  or  could  require  f.o.b. 
pricing  in  the  absence  of  specific  legis¬ 
lation  to  that  end. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  a  de¬ 
livered  price  policy,  in  operation  and 
effect,  results  in  a  variance  in  the  net 
return  to  any  seller  of  a  given  com¬ 
modity.  The  variance  is  implicit  in 
the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  seller  of 
delivering  goods  to  a  purchaser  located 
in  the  seller’s  immediate  market  area 
is  less  than  the  cost  entailed  in  the 
delivery  of  the  same  goods  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
Such  variance,  if  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  geographic  locale  and  not 
related  to  one  or  more  arbitrary  fic¬ 
titious  basing  points  neither  results  in 
a  prohibited  discrimination  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  .\ct  nor  in  a  dis¬ 
crimination  under  any  other  statute 
of  the  United  States. 

The  variations  in  the  seller’s  net 
return  condemned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  discriminatory  are  not  those 
which  flow  from  the  normal  and  or¬ 
dinary  operation  of  a  delivered  price 
policy  but  those  which  flow  from  de¬ 
livered  prices  computed  upon  one  or 
more  arbitrarily  selected  fictitious 
basing  points  unrelated  to  the  point 
of  production.  This  is  manifest  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Court’s  de¬ 
cision: 

“•  •  •  a  pricing  system  involv 
ing  both  phantom  freight  and 
freight  absorption  violates  Sec¬ 
tion  2  (a)  if  under  that  system 
prices  are  computed  for  products 
actually  shipped  from  one  locali- 


ty  on  the  petion  that  they  were 
shipped  from  another." 

(92  L.  Ed.  831) 

The  Court  stated  the  rationale  of 
its  ruling  when  it  said: 

“Since  such  freight  differentials 
bear  no  relation  to  the  actual  cost 
of  delivery,  they  are  systematic 
discriminations  prohibited  by 
Section  2  (a)  whenever  they  have 
the  defined  effect  upon  competi¬ 
tion." 

(92  L.  Ed.  831) 

Obviously,  the  converse  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  quoted  above  is: 

“When  such  freight  differen¬ 
tials  bear  true  relation  to  the  act¬ 
ual  cost  of  delivery,  they  are  not 
systematic  discriminations.” 

Any  contention  that  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cement 
case  requires  f.o.b.  prices  or  the 
abandonment  of  a  uniform  delivered 
price  policy  untainted  by  arbitrary 
and  artificial  basing  points  is  totally 
and  demonstrably  untenable. 

That  some  resources  may  so  inter¬ 
pret  the  Court’s  decision  is  easily  un¬ 
derstandable  in  light  of  continuing 
pressure  for  and  the  search  to  find 
means  to  achieve  and  rationalize  a 
hidden  price  increase,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  self-interest  it  would  serve. 
Such  an  interpretation,  however,  can 
readily  be  exposed  as  a  flimsy  mas¬ 
querade  proceeding  upon  a  suspici¬ 
ously  ready  willingness  to  taint  with 
sin  a  pricing  policy  born  of  genuine, 
legitimate,  competitive  effort  which 
every  endeavor  of  government  strains 
to  strengthen,  safeguard  and  preserve. 

Letters 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

1  sincerely  hope  we  tan  get  such  a  re 
tail  committee  in  the  Council.  I  assume 
that  the  Council  is  pretty  much  industry 
supported.  If  that  is  true,  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  invite  retailers  to  make  some 
sort  of  membership  contribution  .  .  . 

—  Reuben  Ryding 
Publicity  Director 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

From  J.  R.  Rowen: 

The  proposal  to  set  up  a  working  com 
mittee  to  cixiperate  with  the  Advertising 
Council  in  order  to  get  more  effective 
retail  campaigns  on  public  service  theme*- 
appears  to  be  sound  and  economical. 

This  idea  should  certainly  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  function  before  anothei 


organization  is  brought  into  existence. 

— J,  R.  Rowen 
.Advertising  Manager 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 

From  Stan  Truby: 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  you  tfui 
best  results  would  come  from  settiuj^ 
up  a  working  committee  to  cooperate  wit|) 
the  -Advertising  Qmncil.  We  believe  that 
this  would  be  less  expensive  to  all  enn 
cerned. 

We  fully  realize  that  retailers  have  nu 
received  credit  due  for  the  great  amouni 
of  money  they  have  spent  on  the  prom, 
tion  of  such  events  as  you  have  outlined 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  retailers  rer 
lainly  cannot  continue  to  spend  such  i 
large  amount  of  their  advertising  hudpi 
tor  such  events  in  the  days  to  come.  Dui 
ing  the  war  we  really  didn’t  care  but  ta 
day  advertising  budgets  are  not  as  looir 
as  they  were  at  that  time. 

We  believe  that  what  we  do  approved 
as  good  public  relations  and  necessaiv 
lampaigns  should  be  scrutinized  larefulii 
before  given  the  approval  of  the  or|pn 
ization. 

— W.  Stani  ey  Trl’bv 
Merchandise  Manager 
The  VV’illiam  F.  Gable  (ji. 


BE 


BE 


Bl 


Community  Christmas 

From  Obie  Denison: 

1  read  with  much  interest  “Christmas  i 
Commercialism?”  by  my  gtxid  friend  Jot 
Meek  in  the  .August  issue  of  Stores,  and 
can  appreciate  the  middle-west  point  d 
view.  However,  here  in  New  England  tn 
dition  seems  to  stick.  We  employ  no 
“hammer  ’em  on  the  head”  campaign  hert  I 
in  Gardner,  but  last  year  with  very  litth 
extra  persuasion  nearly  90  per  cent  of  tht 
122  stores  in  the  lighted-district  street*  j 
participated,  with  everyone  paying  !»' 
cents  per  front  fcMit— a  variation  of  from  I  Ql 
S9  to  $123  from  smallest  to  largest  stott|  Dl 
frontages— and  the  big  feller  paid  it  cheei 
fully! 

We  do  not  go  in  for  any  garish  ligluiui] 
plan  or  weird  color  scheme— simple  laurel 
covered  wires,  trees  at  the  poles  and  fe> 
tcKJii-effect  bulb  distribution.  .Also  some 
thing  new  was  added  this  year;  we  liadi 
small  organ  loaned  to  us  here  at  the  Cham 
her  and  we  used  schtx)!,  church.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  and  similar  groups  for  regu 
larly  scheduled  carol  singing,  in  additioi 
to  the  Christmas  records. 

Our  merchants  would.  I  believe,  hate  i"  I 
see  the  practice  given  up— they  seem  to  h  1 
all  for  it. 

—  Orvu.I-e  B.  Denison. 
Secretary-Manager, 

Gardner,  Mass.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
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e  believe  that  no  silverware  department 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  silverplate 
with  these 


extra  or  over-piated  kinds  of  silverplate.  It  is  the 
Sterling  Inlaid  feature  —  two  blocks  of  Sterling 
silver  invisibly  inlaid  at  the  backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  most  used  spoons  and  forks. 


jHUOL  Holmes  &  Edwards— the  silverplate 
with  these  as  advertised  to  more  women,  in 
more  magazines,  more  often  than  any  other  prod- 
uCT  sold  in  jewelry  and  silverware  departments. 


BECAUSE 


this  unusual  point  of  difference  gives 
to  Holmes  &  Edwards  advertisements  and  to  store 
sales  people,  an  honest-to-goodness  selling  story 
with  this  convincing  sales  clincher  “These 
keep  Holmes  &  Edwards  lovelier  longer. 


jcessan 

iirefull\ 


iHUOL  this  tremendous  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  reaches  most  of  the  young  women  in  the 
great  mass  market,  creating  a  broader,  steadier, 
ever-growing  demand. 


iHUOL  this  demand  means  steady,  yea 
'round  turnover .  .  .  greater  profits. 


BECAUSE 


Holmes  &  Edwards  has  not 


in  price  since  the  war, 


street' 


iHUOL  Holmes  &  Edwards  has  an  unusual 
sales  feature  that  makes  it  different  and  finer  than 


BECAUSE 


Holmes  &  Edwards  patterns  are 
among  the  most  popular  ever  made.  They  are 
outstanding  in  design,  in  skill  of  execution,  and 
in  quality  of  finish. 
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No  Matter  How  A  Customer  Writes . . . 


No  Matter  What  A  Customer’s  Writing  Jok 


Broad  Writing 


.Jf 


Aeeonntlng. 


General  Writing 


Pimting 


...Mi 


BiMikkeeping  •  •  • 


Mnsie**.  /y  v  Left-Handed... 


Mi 

Manifoliling...^^  ^ 


Baek-Hand  .  .  . 


Oerieal  Work... 


Gregg  Shortkand  ... 


Skaded . .  .  . 


Pitman  Skortkand 


You  Can  Make  The  Sale  With  An 


S^te/dtook 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Compwiy,  Qunden,  N.  J. 
In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


■sv 


/  To  telect  or  replae* 
. . .  here'g  ail  you  d» 


rrhe  Right  P*liit  for  the  Way  Yea  W  rlte’^ 


September, 


RETAIL  DEMOCRACY^' 


)b 


tploe* 
■ou  d* 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


Smaller  Stores  Conference.  NRDGA’s  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  meetings  have  a  style  all  their  own.  They  specialize 
in  free-talking,  hard-hitting  discussion  and  generally  wind 
up  in  a  storm  of  insistent  and  uninhibited  “questions  from 
the  floor.”  A  lot  of  furious  notebook-scribbling  goes  on, 
and  there’s  a  long  aftermath  of  question  and  answer  cor- 
lapndenic  between  members  themselves,  and  between 
members  and  their  division  manager,  Leonard  F.  Mongeon. 
The  meetings  are  so  lively  and  popidar  and  genuinely  valu¬ 
able  that  they  always  draw  a  substantial  number  of  retail- 
en  in  the  over  $2  million  group  as  well  as  a  sell-out  atteiul- 
ance  of  the  Smaller  Store  members  themselves. 

“Getting  the  .Most  Out  of  Your  .Vlerchandise,  .Vdvertis- 
ing  and  Expense  Dollar”  will  be  the  theme  of  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  to  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30  and  October  1.  There  will  be  five  sessions,  three  on 
the  fint  day,  two  on  the  second.  The  subject  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  on  September  30  will  be  Advertising  and  Dis¬ 
play;  the  speakers,  Howard  P.  .\brahams,  manager  of 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division;  Jacques  Meyer  of 
Kramer-Tobias- Meyer,  and  William  Stensgaard  of  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  &  Associates.  The  session  will  wind  up  with  an 
(i|)en  forum  discussion  on  Christmas  promotion  planning 
for  this  year. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  on  September  30 
will  concentrate  on  merchandising.  Speakers  will  be  Milton 
Greenebaum  of  Felix  Lilicnthal;  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  NRDGA;  Bert  J.  Lange,  trade  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  .Merchandise  Mart;  and  James  E. 
McCarthy  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  merchan- 
ilising  sessions  will  be  climaxed  with  a  panel  discussion  ol 
lurrent  problems,  question-answering  members  of  the  panel 
being:  C.  L.  Quaintance,  president  of  C.  L.  Quaintance  Co. 
of  Chicago;  James  S.  Schramm,  president  of  J.  S.  .Schramm 
(^0.,  Burlington,  Iowa;  Col.  A.  D.  Patterson,  C.  W.  Patter¬ 
son  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Roger  M.  Kell,  K.  &  K.  Store, 
Us  Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  second  day’s  two  sessions  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
ixpense  control.  Speakers  will  be  John  J.  Kavanagh,  man- 
^^er  of  the  Controllers’  Congress;  K.  I).  Bowes,  .Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  ol 
the  Traffic  Group  and  the  Smaller  Stores  Division;  .A.  L. 
Trotta,  manager  of  the  Credit  Management  Division.  Every 
expense  category  will  be  considered  in  detail:  selling,  buy¬ 
ing,  transfmrtation,  credit,  occupancy  and  supply,  and  a 
practical  system  of  expense  budgeting  will  be  presented. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  .Associations  and  the 


The  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  American  way 
of  doing  business  is  the  abundance  of  good  it 
produces  for  average  people.  The  best  spot  to  find 
evidence  of  that  abundance  is  the  marketplace — ^the 
stores  of  the  nation.  There  America  has  its  answer 
to  the  critics  and  needlers  whose  will  is  to  destroy 
the  American's  faith  in  his  own  way  of  life.  But  well- 
stocked  retail  shelves  are  not  merely  an  evidence  of 
material  prosperity.  They  are  also  a  symbol  of 
freedom  of  choice,  the  climax  of  the  free  exchange 
of  goods  without  which  you  cannot  have  a  free 
people. 

That,  fundamentally,  is  the  theme  of  the  great 
retail  demonstration  which  will  come  to  its  climax  in 
mid-February,  1949. 

NRDGA  members  and  local  retail  associations  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  these  plans  when  they  were  in  the 
first  stage  of  development,  early  in  August.  Other  i 
national  retail  associations  are  being  invited  to  par-  I 
ticipate,  and  enrollment  in  this  project  is  open  to  j 

*  i 

every  store  in  the  nation. 

The  interest  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was 
enlisted  at  the  start,  and  the  magazine's  enthusiasm 
for  the  project  was  so  great  that  it  has  become  a 
full  partner  In  the  promotion  drive.  The  February  19 
edition  of  the  Post  will  carry  a  double  spread  insti¬ 
tutional  ad  saluting  the  retail  store  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  a  free  economy. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  stores  and  local 
associations  will  receive  a  booklet  from  NRDGA  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  organize  the  community  and  every 
segment  of  it  for  participation  in  this  campaign. 
With  the  booklet  will  come  a  big  portfolio  of  promo¬ 
tion  suggestions,  on  which  store  promotion  men,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  have  collaborated.  The  Post  will  supply  free 
of  charge  posters  and  other  display  helps  and  sample 
radio  scripts  and  records;  and  the  portfolio  will  in¬ 
clude  a  form  for  ordering  this  material. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  both  a  patri¬ 
otic  service  to  the  nation  and  a  colossal  venture  in 
public  relations.  The  best  thing  in  the  world  to  sell 
— and  the  world's  best  salesmen  to  do  the  job! 


nber, 


tores 
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Men’s  neckwear  is  presented  in  fetching  formation  in  this 
display  designed  for  the  De  Frees  Tie  Shop,  New  York,  by 
Paul  Bry,  The  shopper  sees  a  wide  selection  of  tie  styles 
arranged  in  a  simple,  uncluttered  presentation  on  the  double 
row  of  angled  projecting  units  and  on  the  long  tie  rod  which 
tops  the  display.  Soft  rustural  lighting  from  fixtures  concealed 
behind  transparent  walls  directs  attention  to  the  merchandise 
and  preserves  the  simplicity  of  the  Bry  design. 

Chicago  Retail  Merchants  Association  are  co-sponsors  ot  the 
meeting.  Chairmen  and  discussion  leaders  of  the  various 
sessions  will  be:  A.  L.  Kirshenbaum,  president  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn.;  Alfred  Molfatt,  R.  H. 
Muir  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;*  Joseph  T.  Meek,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  .Associations; 
George  Priehs,  president  of  John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co., 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  and  H.  K.  Edmond,  Roy  Bjork- 
man,  Inc.,  Minneafx>lis. 

A  new  set  of  operating  and  incrchandising  figures  lor 
smaller  stores  will  be  introduced  at  this  fall  meeting.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  in  conjunction  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  it  will  include  a  breakdown  of 
result  figures  for  three  types  of  stores:  department  stores, 
specialty  stores,  and  infants’  and  children’s  stores.  Nine 
sales  volume  groups  under  $2,000,000  w'ill  be  represented, 
starting  with  the  under  S1(K),(K)0  group. 

Seven  categories  of  store-wide  figures  will  lie  included  in 
the  finished  publication  and  are  as  follows:  gross  sales;  gross 
margin;  total  payroll  expense  to  gross  sales;  total  publicity 
expense  per  cent  to  gross  sales;  total  number  of  selling  and 
non-selling  employees:  total  value  of  inventoiy  at  beginning 
and  close  of  year. 

Meeting  Labor  Competition.  While  retailing  prepares  to 
enter  the  f>eak  business  season  of  its  year,  there  is  anxiety 
in  many  quarters  about  an  even  greater  contraction  of  the 


laboi  supply.  1  he  draft  is  a  factor  in  this,  but  even  mot. 
so  is  stepp>ed-up  hiring  in  industrial  plants  as  a  resuli  o 
military  contracts.  Retailers  comjseting  in  the  labor  mart 
arc  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  widespread  miscoiiceptiof,, 
abfiut  their  wage  structure  (see  E.  R.  I^rner’s  article  on  tlr 
subject,  starting  on  page  18  of  this  issue).  But  Charles  Bad 
secretary  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Detroit 
pointed  out  recently  to  stores  in  his  area  that  they  too  (liter 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  exist  i., 
keep  alive  their  present  employees’  interest  in  retailing 
career.  Boyd  checked  over  store  enrollments  in  the  Wavih 
I'niversity  School  of  Retailing,  one  of  the  institutions  win, 
which  his  association  cooperates,  and  found  a  number  oi 
larger  stores  had  no  representation  or  next  to  none.  He  said 

■‘.Ml  of  these  colleges  and  high  school  educational  pro 
grams  in  behalf  of  retailing  get  a  lot  of  our  time  and  efior^ 

.  .  .  and  you  are  helping  to  finance  some  of  the  incidenui 
costs  .  .  .all  to  the  end  that  desirable  students  and  em 
ployees  may  be  thoroughly  sold  on  careers  in  retailing- 
early- rather  than  be  lost  to  industry  .  .  .  But  it  appears  bi 
us  that  too  many  retailers  are  failing  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  by  encouraging  employees  to  enroll  in 
these  courses.  That  interest  ought  to  be  stepped  up-pat 
ticularly  now.” 

Quite  aside  from  their  obvious  value  in  preparing  em 
|)loyees  for  up-grading,  these  educational  oppKjrtunities  help  I 
to  dignify  the  job,  make  it  more  interesting  and  incrcascl 
the  employee’s  sense  of  achievement.  .Many  local  associa 
tions  are  working  closely  with  schools  of  retailing  at  tht 
high  school  and  college  level,  and  one  way  or  another  stores 
are  helping  to  support  this  activity.  The  possibilities  in 
enrolling  regular  employees  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Superior  Labor  Supply.  “It’s  good  business  to  hire  tht 
handicapf>ed.”  That’s  the  slogan  of  “National  Emplm 
the-Physically-Handicapped  Week,”  which  will  be  observed 
October  3-9.  Behind  the  slogan  lie  facts  revealed  bv  a  sui 
vey  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Lalxar  and  tht 
Veterans  Administration. 

Work  records  of  11,000  physically  impaired  workers  over 
a  period  of  two  years  showed  that  they  were  more  etficieni 
and  received  fewer  disabling  injuries  than  a  parallel  group 
of  their  able-bodied  fellows.  They  equalled  the  control 
group  in  stability,  reliability  and  versatility;  had  virtualh 
the  same  attendance  and  “voluntary  quit”  records. 

.All  of  the  handicapped  studied  had  at  least  a  50  per  ceni 
disability  in  one  of  nine  kinds  of  impairment— orthopedic 
handicaps,  deficient  vision,  deficient  hearing,  hernia,  heart 
ailments,  arrested  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  epilepsy  and  peptk 
ulcers.  .A  number  had  two  or  more  of  these  impairments. 
But  placed  in  the  right  job,  these  workers  match  or  surpass 
able-bodied  employees  in  their  contribution  to  business 
efficiency. 

For  Apparel  Ordering.  For  stores  which  wish  to  incoi  j 
porate  into  their  order  forms  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions 
accepted  by  NRDG.A  and  the  Apparel  Industries  Goinmit 
tee,  but  have  not  yet  had  new  order  forms  printed,  the 
Association  now  has  available  quantities  of  a  sticker  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  old  forms.  This  contains  the  refer 
ence  clause  which  makes  the  order  subject  to  the  Basic 
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''SPUDS  THI  WORLD'S  BUSINISS" 


,„« .  Unc/emooe/ Sunt/s^nef 


This  new  Underwood  Sundstrond  Cycle  Billing  System 
gives  the  following  big  advantages:— 

%  Automatically  provides  Figure  Faas  on  each  History 
Ledger  Card  which  tell  the  Controller,  the  Credit  Manager, 
the  Colleaion  Manager  and  the  Credit  Authorizers  all 
about  the  paying  habits  of  each  Charge  Account  Customer. 
The  amount  "Past  Due”  each  thirty-day  period  is  shown 
for  two,  three  or  four  years  depending  upon  the  design  of 
the  History  Ledger  Card. 

#  Automatically  gives  machine  totals  which  tell  how 
much  is  "Past  Due”  in  each  Control. 


Underwood  Corporation 


Accounting  Machines  . .  .  Adding  Machines  . .  .  Typewriters  . 
Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
On*  Park  Avanu*  N*w  York  IS,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Every  day  approximately  a  million  tickets  are  posted  to 
the  more  than  5  million  charge  accounts  handled  by 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  in  more 
than  150  department  stores  and  retail  concerns  in  the 
United  States. 

Find  out  how  Underwood  Sundstrand  can  save  money 
for  your  store.  The  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  folder  gives  you  detailed  information  and  shows  actual 
forms.  Write  for  free  copy  of  this  folder  today  . . .  send  the 
coupon  now.  e  i-ms 

'stores 


Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Folder  S-1352  to 

Name  of  Store _ 


Street  Address 


Your  Name  &  Title. 
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N«w  ComunMT  Credit  Rtgulotfons 


Effective  Date:  September  20,  1948 

The  regulation  is  in  much  the  same  tomi  as  that  which 
terminated  on  November  1,  1947.  It  covers  instalment  sales 
of  and  loans  for  12  kinds  of  consumers’  durable  goods, 
providing  the  cost  is  more  than  $50.  It  also  covers  instal¬ 
ment  loans  for  most  other  consumer  purposes.  Instalment 
credits  up  to  $5,000  are  subject  to  the  regulation. 

The  goods  for  which  down  payments  are  prescril>ed  art* 
as  follows: 


Article  l)ou<n 

Payment 

1. 

Automobiles 

S»Vs% 

2. 

Ckmking  Stoves 

20% 

S. 

Dishwashers 

20% 

4. 

Ironers 

20% 

5. 

Refrigerators 

20% 

6. 

Washing  machines 

20%, 

7. 

Combination  units  incorporating  any  item 

in  2-6 

20% 

8. 

Air  conditioners,  room  unit 

20% 

9. 

Radio  and  television  sets,  phonographs 

20% 

10. 

Sewing  machines 

20% 

II. 

Suction  cleaners 

20% 

12. 

Furniture  and  soft-surface  floor  coverings 

20%, 

Maturities  on  all  instalment  credits  subject  to  the  regula¬ 
tion,  whether  to  finance  the  purchase  of  these  articles  or 
not,  must  come  within  the  following  requirements: 

Credit  Maximum  maturity 

1.  Not  exceeding  $1,000  15  months 

2.  Above  $1,000  18  months 

except  that  monthly  payment  on 
amounts  over  $1,000  must  not  be 
less  than  $70.00 

General  Requirements:  Each  person  ^  engaged  in  the 
I  business  of  making  instalment  sales  (It  is  to  be  noted  that 
j  “instalment  sale”  is  defined  to  include  only  instalment 
I  credit  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  an  article  listed  in  the 
Supplement,  hereinafter  called  a  “listed  article”.)  or  instal¬ 
ment  loans,  (Both  “instalment  sale”  and  “instalment  loan” 
are  defined  to  exclude  credits  in  a  principal  amount  exceed- 
I  ing  $5,000.)  or  engaged  in  the  business  of  lending  on  the 
I  security  of  or  discounting  or  purchasing  obligations  arising 
out  of  such  extensions  of  credit,  is  refeiTed  to  in  this  regu¬ 
lation  as  a  “Registrant”;  and  no  Registrant  shall  make  or 


Trade  Provisions.’ 

Paris  in  New  York.  According  to  Fairchild  News  Service, 
Saul  Cohn  piroposed  in  Paris  early  this  month  that  a  “House 
of  France”  be  established  in  New  York  where  American 
retailers  could  see  available  French  merchandise  and  place 
their  orders.  Such  a  plan,  he  thought,  would  help  to  de¬ 
velop  French  merchandise  along  lines  most  attractive  to 
the  American  market,  and  the  reduction  in  buying  costs 
might  contribute  to  the  price  lowering  which  he  called 
essential  if  French  goods  are  to  be  widely  accepted  here. 


receive  any  payment  which  constitutes  or  arises  directly  a 
indirectly  out  of  any  such  extension  of  credit  made  by  ha. 
except  on  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  He  must  have  a  license,  and  each  Registrant  is  here 
by  granted  such  a  license,  but  such  license  of  a  Registrint 
may  be  suspended  for  non-compliance  with  ail  reqiiirerotnb 
of  regulation. 

(2)  The  extension  of  credit  made,  renewed,  revised  « 
consolidated  by  him,  or  giving  rise  to  the  obligation  dft 
counted  or  purchased  by  him  or  acquired  by  him  as  col 
lateral,  must  comply  w'ith  the  applicable  requirements  oi 
this  regulation. 

Registration:  Within  60  days  after  the  effective  date  oi 
this  regulation,  or  60  days  after  he  becomes  subject  to  set 
tion  2  (a)  whichever  is  later,  each  Registrant  shall  file,  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  any  branch  thereof  in  the  dis 
trict  in  which  the  main  office  of  the  Registrant  is  located, 
a  registration  statement  on  a  form  obtainable  from  am 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  branch.  Such  statement  shall  bf 
filed  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Registrant  had  filtd 
such- a  statement  under  Regulation  W  as  in  effect  priori 
November  1,  1947. 

Calculating  Maximum  Maturity  of  Coniraci:  In  a! 
culating  the  maximum  maturity  of  an  instalment  sale  oi 
instalment  loan,  a  Registrant  may,  at  his  option,  use  am 
date  not  more  than  15  days  subsequent  to  the  actual  dau 
of  the  sale  or  loan. 

“Lay-Avvay”  Plans:  With  respect  to  any  extension  oi 
<  redit  involving  a  bona  fide  "lay-away”  plan,  or  other  simi 
lar  plan  by  which  a  purchaser  makes  one  or  more  payment 
on  an  article  before  receiving  delivery  thereof,  the  Regi^ 
trant  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation,  treat  the 
extension  of  credit  as  not  having  been  made  until  the  dait 
of  delivery  of  the  article  to  the  purchaser. 

Delivery  in  Anticipation  of  Instalment  Sale:  Where  a 
listed  article  is  delivered  “on  approval”,  “on  trial”,  or  as  a 
“demonstrator”,  the  Registrant  shall  require,  at  or  befort 
the  time  of  such  delivery,  a  deposit  equal  to  the  down  p' 
ment  that  would  be  required  on  such  an  instalment  sale 
—  A.  L.  Trotta,  Manager 
Credit  Management  Division 


PEOPLE 

Thomas  F.  O’Donnell  left  Cavendish  Trading  Corp.  laf 
month  to  join  City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc.,  as  vice 
president  in  charge  of  apparel  and  soft  lines.  He  was  sm 
ceeded  as  ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager  at  Cavendisl 
by  Edward  J.  Maloney,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  coat  ani 
suit  merchandising  at  Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Tobe  Coller  Davis,  head  of  Tobe  and  Associates  ani 
co-director  of  Tobe-Coburn  School,  has  been  appoints- 
women’s  fashion  editor  of  Collier’s. 
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Only  Diebold  provides  this  type  of  Multiplt 
Separator.  The  flow-formed  plastic  knob  at 
the  top  provides  a  comfortable  armrest  for 
the  operator,  as  well  as  a  convenient  fli^ 
grip  for  exposing  the  records.  The  Sight- 
Check  Hole  in  the  center  of  the  separator 
prevents  media  being  overlooked  when 
billing.  The  Contact  Rollers  at  the  bottom 
provide  the  means  whereby  each  group  of 
accounts  rocks  freely  in  its  own  separator 
division— unaflFected  by  the  other  accounts 
in  the  tray. 


Because  of  the  aaivity  and  magnitude  of 
the  average  cycle  billing  operation  this 
Diebold  Cycle  Billing  Tray  was  engineered 
with  emphasis  on— (1)  speed  (2)  aptitude 
for  volume  record  processing.  While  the 
Diebold  Cycle  Billing  Tray  has  many  out¬ 
standing  funaional  features,  it  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  design  of  the  multiple  separators 
that  makes  the  Diebold  Tray  faster  than 
any  other  tray  available. 


^  Only3  points 
^  of  contact 


"Croopino”  records 
bocomo  dog-oorod 


Knobs\  \ 
and  S 
Rollers  > 
Take  the 
Pressure 


OkUNMY 

7MY 

Look  at  this  ordinary  tray  that  wastes  time 
because  it  lacks  the  advantages  of  the 
Diebold*  tray’s  contact  separators.  The 
ledgers  and  media  creep  up  out  of  position 
as  ^own  with  the  back  and  forth  move¬ 
ment  of  the  forms.  As  records  creep  up 
the  operator  loses  time  "patting”  them 
down.  They  soon  "dog-ear”  and  must  be 
replaced  to  avoid  "blocking”  the  ^ting 
inline  .  .  .  more  time  lost  heading  up 
new  ledgers  and  transferring  balances.  A 
Diebold  tray  will  save  you  this  annoyance. 


Ledgers  and  media  stay  put  in  the  Diebold 
Tray.  Through  all  phases  of  operation,  the 
multiple  separators  are  in  contan  at  only 
three  points— the  knob  and  two  rollers— 
these  pin  point  contact  surfaces  eliminate 
the  friaion  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  ledgers 
and  media.  Diebold  multiple  separators  in 
constant  contact  eliminate" creeping  up" by 
eliminating  the  cause.  Only  Dielwld  can 
offer  the  exclusive  design  of  the  locked-in 
rollers  and  plastic  finger  knobs. 


'The  knobs  and  rollers  take  all  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  records  on  both  sides  of  the 
divisions  formed  by  each  pair  of  multiple 
separators.  Thus,  each  division  of  records 
is  unaffeaed  by  the  load  in  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  tray.  The  rollers  lock  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  separators  in  place  — and  the 
thrusting  weight  of  a  tray  full  of  records 
in  motion  cannot  raise  the  rollers. 


Slid*  Automatically 

Tray  expansion  is  a  matter  of  seconds. 
When  one  group  of  accounts  needs  more 
room  ail  you  do  is  lift  a  separator  and 
replace  it  to  change  the  sub-division  of  two 
adjacent  groups  of  accounts.  When  more 
space  is  needed  for  holiday  activity  you  lift 
separators  from  the  vacant  divisions  in  the 
rear  of  the  tray  and  place  them  in  the  aaive 
locations— automatically  adding  100%  fil¬ 
ing  space— all  of  the  accounts  sliding,  as 
a  group,  to  create  the  new  space. 


The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Diebold  Cycle  Billing  Tray. 
Have  your  Diebold  Man  give  you  the  com¬ 
plete  story  on  this  outstanding  piece  of 
equipment.  Have  him  explain  in  full  the 
functional  advantages  of  V-Line  Desks  for 
stufling,  billing,  flashing  for  credit  control, 
proteaion.  He'll  also  give  you  complete 
data  on  the  Diebold  1-Hour  Flofilm  Micro¬ 
filming  Process  .  .  .  completely  performed 
on  your  own  premises  by  your  own  per¬ 
sonnel.  Phone  your  local  Diebold  Man  or 
write:  Diebold.  Inc.,  1609  Fifth  St.,  S.W., 
Canton  2,  Ohio. 


To  facilitate  credit  authorization  and  ran¬ 
dom  reference  is  another  funrtion  of  the 
"contaa”  surfaces  of  the  separator  knobs 
and  rollers.  A  single  motion,  an  easy  flip 
of  any  knob  on  any  separator  in  the  tray, 
opens  a  40“  "V’that  stays  open!  The  move¬ 
ment  to  open  the  working  "V”  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  three  contaa  points  on  each 
separator— one  knob  and  two  rollers— 
point,  friaion-eliminating  surfaces. 


RECORD-HANDLING 


VlSIitl  MICIOrilM 


ROTARY,  VIRTICAl  AND  VISIRU  FIUN6  EQUIPMENT  •  SAFES,  CNESTS  AND  VAUIT  DOORS  •  RANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  •  RUR6UR  AURMS 


.w 


Streamline  system  keeps  all 
cash  and  sales  under 


YOUR  complete  control. • 


/  All  sales  " 
transactions  are  Fast, 
quiet  and  triple- 


checked  for  accuracy! 


PNEUMATIC  TUBE 


September, 


Individual  cash  units  dispersed  throughout  a  large  store  may 
have  their  advantages  for  notions  and  quick  over-the-counter 
sales.  We’ll  concede  that.  But  this  fact  is  indisputable!  Only 
oentrmliM9d  Lamson  System  can  give  you  complete  control 
over  your  sales,  actual  cash  and  salespeople. 


AUemlee,  caali  end  other  trmnemetione,  are  triple-checked. 
First  by  the  salesperson.  Then  by  the  central  desk  operator. 
Again  by  the  salesperson  returning  sales  slip  or  change. 


AU cmeh  is  quickty  banked  at  night.  Avoids  time-consuming 


chore  of  picking  up  cash  at  every  counter  or  island.  Furthermore, 
with  Lamson,  cash  is  always  resKly  for  business  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 


Greater  customer  satisfaction.  Lamson  carriers  complete 
average  sale  in  about  30  seconds!  On  charge  accoimts,  customer 
does  not  have  to  wait — often  with  embarrassment — while  her 
charge  is  verified  over  telephone.  Furthermore,  name  is  written 
and  not  said  on  telephone.  (Heinz,  Hienz,  Hinds,  Hines  and  Hinz 
all  sound  alike!) 


And  remember  this.  Lamson  Tube  Systems  definitely 
cost  less  than  decentralised  cash  handling  equipment. 
No  wonder  many  of  the  largest  and  finest  stores  are  using 
Lamson  Tubes. 


All  cash  is  at  one  central  desk.  It’s  handled  by  a  few  trained 
cariiiers  instead  of  by  many  salespeople.  “Errors”  are  cut  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 


K  For  SPEED— EFFICIENCY— and 

^  FULL  CONTROL  over  YOUR  Soles 
. . .  MAIL  This  Coupon  Today. 

P  lAMSON 

CORPORATION 


Stars... 

AMraas. 


, - j 

I  Lamson  CsrporoHan  I 

I  too  Lamson  Siroot,  Syracuso,  N.  Y.  j 

I  Without  chorgo  or  obligartian  to  mo,  ploaso  sond  further  information  I 
I  about  your  contralisad  Pnoumotic  Tubs  System.  | 


.Stats. 


.zone. 


The  Third  Street  store  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.  will  be  razed  to  make  way  for  the  modem  structure  at  the  right. 


hours  it  takes  here  anti  in  Russia  to  buy  certain  necessities 
and  conveniences.  Example:  two  hours  of  work  to  buy  a 
pair  of  woolen  gloves  here;  100  hours  of  work  to  buy  the 
same  item  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Says  Bigelow’s;  “The  workingman  here  is  a  king  com¬ 
pared  to  the  workingman  in  any  other  country  .  .  .  Are  we 
ready  to  exchange  all  this  for  the  crazy  promises  of  some 
foreign  crackpot?  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  we  wake  up  and 
do  a  real  job,  selling  American  principles?” 

Fred  Bigelow,  president  of  the  store,  regards  the  use  of 
advertising  space  in  this  w'ay  as  a  merchant’s  patriotic  duty. 
Bigelow’s  won  a  national  award  from  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  last  year  for  its  institutionals. 

Schuster  Expansion.  Schuster’s  is  launching  a  four  million 
dollar  modernization  program,  the  largest  undertaking  of 
its  kind  in  the  Milwaukee  store’s  64  year  history.  All  three 
store  buildings  and  the  service  building  are  involved.  I'he 
Third  Street  store  will  be  razed  and  replaced  by  a  five  story 
structure  of  glass  block  and  glazed  brick.  A  four  story 
additional  building  will  be  constructed  next  to  the  South 
Side  store.  Work  at  the  North  Tw’elfth  Street  store  will  be 
confined  to  remodeling,  which  has  already  begun.  A  new' 
eight  story  section  will  be  added  to  the  Commerce  Street 
service  building. 

Total  selling  area  will  be  increased  about  25  per  cent. 
The  store  is  currently  doing  three  times  is  postwar  volume. 

Personalized  Mannequins.  Mandel  Bros,  of  Chicago  and 
Charm  Magazine  got  together  recently  on  the  subject  of 
early  this  month.  He  was  84.  display  mannequins.  As  a  result,  early  this  month,  a  new- 

family  of  “Career  Girl”  mannequins  was  born.  These  fig- 
Selling  Our  System.  The  August  20  edition  of  the  James-  ures  have  personalities  of  their  own,  ranging  from  the 

lown,  N.  Y.  Post- journal  carried  a  full  page  message  from  novice  on  her  first  job  to  the  established  top  executive, 

the  Abrahamson-Bigelow  Co.,  headlined:  “What  Other  They  were  introduced  at  a  fashion  show,  and  were  sched- 

[•ountry’s  Government  Can  Offer  You  More?”  “We  have  uled  to  appear  in  Mandel  windows  early  this  month.  The 

i;athered  here  a  few  facts,”  says  the  ad,  “to  show  conclu-  mannequins’  measurements  are  based  on  a  national  survey 

lively  what  our  good  American  way  of  life  has  brought  to  of  business  girls. 

.\mericans  as  compared  with  five  other  major  countries,  Chicago’s  State  Street  stores  launched  back-to-school  pro- 
hud  especially  as  compared  with  Russia.”  Charts  show  motions  last  month  with  “Small  Fry  Day,”  marked  by  the 

Idiat  proportion  each  of  the  five  countries  enjoys  of  the  appearance  on  the  shopping  thoroughfare  of  15  honest-to- 

'01  Id’s  total  of  land  improvements  and  various  manufac-  goodness  American  Indians,  who  entertained  for  two  hours 

'•red  goods.  Another  shows  graphically  how  many  work  with  song-drum-and-dance  performances. 


New  divisional  heads  at  the  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co. 
lie:  Edwin  F.  Morgenthau,  merchandise  manager  of  ready- 
o-wear;  Jane  McIntosh,  merchandise  manager  of  accessor¬ 
ies;  Albert  j.  Lussier,  merchandise  manager  of  the  men’s 
.tore,  and  Chris  Stritzinger,  publicity  director.  These  ap- 
are  part  of  a  program  for  the  establishment  of 
completion  of  Taylor’s 


jKjintments 

Ntven  new  divisions  preparatory  to 
new  building  and  expanded  departments.  Other  appoint¬ 
ments  will  be  made  known  later. 

Ira  Nagel  becomes  merchandise  manager  of  ready-to-w 
for  both  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  stores.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  merchandising  head  of  the  suburban  stores. 

P.  M.  Rodi,  formerly  assistant  controller  of  the  New 
Ifoston  Store,  has  joined  Madigan  Bros.,  Chicago,  in  the 
newly  created  position  of  director  of  planning  and  research. 

Edwin  R.  Morrell  has  joined  Hens  &  Kelly,  Buffalo,  as 
'ales  promotion  manager. 

At  the  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Rubin  Faber  last  month 
f>eume  general  advertising  manager.  He  had  been  acting 
advertising  manager. 

Raymond  A.  Kline,  formerly  president  of  Davison-Paxon, 
Atlanta,  died 


He  was  62  years  old,  and  had 


tiad  a  lifetime 

he  was  transferred  to  Davison’s  as  its  general  manager  at  the 
lime  of  its  entry  into  the  Macy  group.  He  became  president 
in  1937,  and  chairman  of  the  board  in  1941. 

Herbert  M.  Stoll,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Joslin 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  died 


retailing.  An  executive  of  Macy’s, 


I 
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Speedier  OK’s,  More  Sales  per  Clerk  with 
NEW  KELLOGG  SYSTEM 


Your  credit  customer  who  watches  the  seconds  tick 
into  long  minutes  as  she  waits  for  credit  authorization 
becomes  a  dissatisfied  customer.  Your  sales  person 
waits  just  as  impatiently  for  credit  O.K's.  This  "Stand- 
Idle"  time  for  both  customer  and  clerk  is  eliminated 
with  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  Systems  which  cut 
credit  checking  time  from  minutes  to  seconds. 

The  Kellogg  system  is  fast  in  operation,  simple,  accu¬ 
rate  .  .  .  and  most  important,  it  creates  satisfied 
customers.  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  the  finest  commercial  type  telephone  instru¬ 
ments  and  automatic  switching  equipment.  Here's  how 
it  operates: 


Clerk  dials  number  of  credit  aulhorizer  handling 
account,  places  sales  slip  in  perforator  unit  attached 
to  the  telephone. 


^  Credit  authorizer  checks  customer’s 
record  .  .  .  authorizes  credit  by  simply 
pressing  a  button  to  perforate  sales  slip. 
(If  charge  is  not  in  order,  call  may  be 
automatically  transferred  to  the  refer  file.) 


Entire  transaction  takes  only  seconds 
pleased  customer  is  on  her  way. 


The  Kellogg  System  cuts  credit  costs  because  fewer  credit  employees 
are  needed  than  with  conventional  systems.  Delivery  costs  are  also 
cut  because  "charge  and  take"  sales  are  encouraged. 

A  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  System  con  be  quickly  installed  in  your 
store  —  from  10  to  more  them  400  lines.  It  is  made  for  a  generation  of 
trouble-free  operation  by  a  compemy  with  51  years'  experience  in 
designing  and  manufacturing  this  type  of  telephone  and  switchboard 
equipment  for  the  telephone  field. 


PEtFORATOI  UNIT  giver  tamper, 
preef  record  of  credit  authorization. 
Unite  and  telephenez  at  cownteri 
throughout  the  itoro  are  linked  to 
credit  department  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  •witchbeord. 


TO  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES,  use  fh#  Kellogg  Credit 
Authorizing  System  et  the  basis  for  an  effective  campaign 
of  your  own  to  obtain  more  dollar-volume  credit  customers. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  this  new  illustrated 
booklet  explaining  how  the  new 
Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  System  can 
mean  greater  profits  for  your  store. 


I 
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Iporfun#  in  the  Window.  By  way  of  dram.atizing  the  savings 
it  has  broiif^ht  to  Boston  shoppers  in  its  famous  bargain 
basement,  f  ilene’s  simply  filled  up  one  of  its  large  windows 
with  a  mountain  of  currency.  A  window  placard  gave 
$100,000,000  as  the  estimate  of  the  savings  the  basement 
has  been  responsible  for  since  it  opened.  The  occasion  was 
the  basement’s  40th  anniversary,  and  the  display  was  to  be 
■  ontinued,  heavily  guarded,  for  the  duration  of  a  week-long 
lie. 

Ilelevised  P.R.  The  Hecht  Co.  began  this  month  a  weekly 
televised  program  called  “Civic  Washington  Speaks.”  Local 
l^overnment  officials  and  heads  of  citizens’  groups  and  civic 
Ligani/ations  are  invited  to  present  the  part  their  organiza- 
[tions  play  in  the  life  of  the  community.  To  insure  that  all 
ivic  groups  have  equal  opportunity  to  utilize  the  program 
I  committee  has  been  established  to  handle  requests  for 
|iline.  Carl  Bleiberg,  public  relations  director,  is  the  only 
Hecht  official  on  the  four-man  committee. 

! 

i Bobby-Soxers'  Dream.  Filene’s  of  Boston,  a  store  which 
lias  been  a  leader  in  cultivating  and  entertaining  the  high 
■  hool  crowd,  outdoes  itself  this  year.  The  teen-age  chair- 
■11), in  of  Filene’s  Hi  School  Fashion  Board  will  fly  to  France 
|■!uIing  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  to  buy  spring  fashions. 

Escalator  Is  a  Sensation.  .\n  Escalator  is  a  novelty  in 
leading.  Pa.  W.  E.  Pfeiffer,  advertising  manager  of  C.  K. 
Vhitner  Co.,  reports  that  when  two  of  the  moving  stair- 
>ays  went  into  operation  at  the  store  last  month  the  whole 
•»wn  seemed  to  turn  out  for  the  dedication  doings. 

“When  the  ceremony  began,”  he  writes,  “I  could  not 
|!I>tern  one  single  inch  of  bare  floor  space  between  the 
"sralators  and  the  front  door.”  Checkers  assigned  to  clock 
pie  Escalator  traffic  had  to  shave  their  figures  to  allow  for 
jklers  they  recognized  as  chronic  repeaters— some  adults  in- 
iliuled!  Their  estimate  was  that  in  the  first  six  hours  of 
j»i<tration  6,000  people  went  for  a  ride.  Without  any  spe- 
ial  merchandise  offerings,-  sales  volume  for  the  day  leaped 
ihead  39  per  cent. 

Whitner’s  treated  the  escalator  opiening  as  an  event  in 
[he  200th  anniversary  celebration  now  going  on  in  Read- 
pig.  The  Mayor  of  Reading,  England,  the  city’s  guest  dur¬ 
ing  the  Bicentennial  Exposition,  cut  the  tapes,  and  the  first 
^<alator  ride  was  taken  by  a  group  of  specially  invited 

Iclcbrities.  Dedication  and  introduction  speeches  were 
Made  by  James  B.  Mercer,  Sr.,  president  of  the  store. 

The  Escalators  are  not  only  the  first  in  Reading  but  the 
tir>t  to  be  installed  anywhere  in  the  world  of  the  new  com- 
>act  Otis  Model  32  R.  They  are  32  inches  wide  between 
he  balustrades  and  the  step  width  is  24  inches— a  measure- 
iieni  chosen  after  research  as  the  ideal  width— just  wide 
[  Hough  for  a  mother  and  child  to  ride  side  by  side. 

Another  first  of  its  kind  went  into  operation  when  a 
|iew  compact  mcxlel  of  the  Westinghouse  moving  stairway 
‘•as  unveiled  at  the  LaCrosse,  Wise,  store  of  the  j.  C.  Penney 
[■o.  Simplified  construction  eliminates  the  need  for  a  spe- 
lial  enclosure  for  the  stairway.  Standardization  and  the 
Iwiihant  cut  in  cost  and  installation  time  were  possible. 


her,  l^TORE  fe: 


Westinghouse  engineers  say,  because  the  designers  built 
the  moving  stairway  for  a  specific  job— connecting  fl(x>rs  no 
more  than  23  feet  apart. 

Neiman-Marcus  Awards.  The  Neiman-Marcus  annual 
awards  were  presented  early  this  month  to  Mme.  Henri 
Bonnet,  wife  of  the  French  ambassador  to  this  country; 
General  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times;  and  the  fashion  designers,  Cdaire  .McCardell 
and  Castillo. 

Mme.  Bonnet  was  honored  as  a  pace-setter  in  the  world 
of  fashionable  women;  General  Adler  for  the  service  the 
New  York  Times  has  rendered  by  recognizing  fashion  as 
news  and  by  establishing  the  annual  “Fashions  of  the 
Times”  showing;  Claire  McCardell  for  her  completely 
American  approach  to  fashion;  and  Castillo  for  the  drama 
he  has  brought  into  the  fashion  picture. 


Marshall  Field’s  College  Shop  opening  this  fall  was  staged  in 
imitation  of  a  political  convention.  The  fashion  show  which 
launched  it  was  presented  as  “Our  Fashion  Platform  That  Will 
Sweep  the  48  States.” 


The  awards  were,  as  usual,  the  main  feature  in  a  series 
of  special  events  for  the  Neiman-Marcus  Fall  Fashion  Ex¬ 
position.  Another  traditional  feature  was  the  selection  of 
the  “10  Most  Prophetic  Costumes  of  the  Year.” 


PROMOTIONS  AND  SERVICES 

Pennsylvania  Products  Promotion.  “Pennsylvania  Week” 
will  be  celebrated  throughout  that  state  from  September 
26  to  October  2.  Stores  will  feature  window  and  store  dis¬ 
plays  of  “Made  in  Pennsylvania”  products.  From  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  Harold  W.  Brightman,  president  of  Lit’s,  is 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Section  of  the  promotion,  comes 
word  that  that  city  will  put  on  the  most  extensive  retail 
promotion  of  this  tyf>e  ever  attempted  there.  This  will  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  displays,  newspaper  advertising,  radio 
and  television,  store  meetings  and  outside  decorations. 

Glove  Promotion.  National  American  Knit  Glove  Week 
will  be  promoted  from  November  15  to  20,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Association  of  Knitted  Glove  and  Mitten 
Manufacturers.  The  Association  will  award  $1,000  in  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  to  personnel  of  the  store  doing  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  job,  dividing  the  awards  among  publicity  director, 
display  manager,  glove  buyer  and  sales  clerks.  Mailings  are 
on  their  way  announcing  promotion  material  available  and 
contest  details.  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Plastics.  The  Plastics  Materials 
Manufacturers  Association  has  completed  work  on  a  new 
handbook  for  buyers  called  “How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Plastics." 
Your  copy  should  be  in  the  mail  about  September  20.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  will  be  available  at  no  charge  from  the  P.M.M.A., 
Tower  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Fight  on  Cosmetics  Tax.  Ideal  Publishing  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  magazines  in  the  movie  and  romance  field,  is 
staging  an  editorial  campaign  to  have  readers  besiege  their 
congressmen  for  repeal  of  the  20  p>er  cent  cosmetics  tax. 
“This  man-made  tax  on  feminine  necessities,"  says  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  “is  based  on  the  idea  that  good  grooming  is  a  luxury  . 
Shaving  cream  and  razor  blades  for  men  are  tax  free  but 
you  have  to  dip  into  your  20-p)er-cent-taxed  handbag  for 
an  extra  one-hfth  for  your  cold  cream  and  deodorant  .  .  . 
This  is  an  election  year.  And  you  women  have  nearly  two 
million  votes  more  than  men  have.  Use  them!"  The  maga¬ 
zines  offer  their  readers  a  ready-to-present  club  discussion 
program  on  the  subject,  “Should  Feminine  Attractiveness 
Be  Taxed?" 

Freezing  Parties.  Hotpoint  is  launching  a  new  promotion 
to  build  up  customer  interest  in  home  freezers.  The  plan 
is  to  have  stores  invite  prospects  to  come  in  a  group  and 
learn  by  doing  how  easy  it  is  to  prepare  and  package  foods 
for  freezing.  The  store  provides  the  food  as  well  as  the 
freezing  facilities.  Guests  mark  their  own  packages  and 
leave  them;  later,  whenever  it  is  convenient,  they  call  back 
to  pick  them  up.  Hotpoint  provides  promotion  material 
free. 

Canada  Fair  a  Success.  The  Canadian  International  Trade 
Fair  will  be  repeated  in  1949.  The  first  Fair,  held  in  June 
and  July  of  this  year  at  Toronto,  registered  30,000  buyers 
from  73  countries.  The  United  States  sent  1,052  buyers  in 
a  total  of  2,810  who  came  from  outside  Canada.  Nearly 
1 ,500  manufacturers,  from  28  countries,  exhibited.  Although 
foreign  import  restrictions  impeded  some  transactions,  the 
business  conducted  while  the  Fair  was  in  progress  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  amounted  to  several  million  dollars. 

Buying  Helps.  The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  is 
getting  out  a  new  series  of  store  bulletins,  called  “NCRC 
Key  Facts.”  The  first  issue  was  devoted  to  the  informative 
labeling  program  now  being  formulated  by  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry. 

Editing  Store  Publications.  The  problem  of  securing  com¬ 
petent  editors  for  house  organs  is  explored  in  a  study  called 
“Formal  Education  for  House  Organ  Editors,”  recently 
released  by  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors. 
The  survey  was  made  among  schools  of  journalism.  It  re¬ 
veals  confusion  as  to  what  preparation  is  needed  for  this 
tyjje  of  work,  coupled  with  recognition  of  its  growing  im¬ 
portance.  Almost  all  the  schools,  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate,  believe  it  would  help  if  business  firms  would  register 
with  them  as  prospective  employers.  Stores  which  publish 
house  organs  should  find  it  wise  to  check  with  local  colleges 
on  this  matter. 
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Contests.  The  Millinery  Fashion  Bureau,  New  York,  will 
award  four  prizes,  from  $100  to  $20,  for  the  most  original 
millinery  windows  appiearing  between  September  12  and 
October  16.  Display  managers  are  invited  to  send  photo 
graphs  to  the  Bureau. 

Prize  winners  in  the  1948  Father’s  Day  advertising  cot 
test  were:  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  The  Lamson  Bros 
Co.,  Toledo;  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Gildner’s,  .^namoia. 
Iowa;  The  Falk  Merchandise  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Cavin 
&  Bayles  Co.,  Charleston,  111. 

First  prize  of  $1250  in  the  first  annual  Coronet-Formfii 
contest  was  awarded  last  month  to  Mrs.  L.  Bull,  corset  buyer 
for  the  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho.  The  award  was 
for  the  best  coordinated  promotion  based  upon  the  advei 
tising  themes  used  by  the  Formfit  Co.  in  Coronet  last  spring 
Second  and  third  prize  winners  were:  Camella  Rawlings.  [| 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles  and  Ethel  Mo 
schell,  Glik's  Department  Store,  Madison,  Ill. 


PRODUCTS 


Receiving  end  Delivery  Helps.  A  neat  labor-saving  and 
money-saving  device  for  receiving  and  delivery  departmpr.; 
has  hit  the  market  in  the  form  of  the  Lee  Hanger  Holder 
The  Holder  is  a  lightweight  bin  of  aluminum,  designed  soi 
that  hangers  are  easily  slipped  into  it  and  stack  up  in  per 
feet  alignment.  It  can  stand  on  table  or  floor  or  be  hunj; 
on  a  wall.  Hangers  are  placed  in  it  at  the  packing  table, 
instead  of  being  tossed  into  a  heap  which  will  later  requm 
many  hours  of  work  to  untangle  and  sort.  After  the  Holdei 
has  been  filled  up  at  the  packing  table,  it  is  moved  to  tht 
receiving  department,  where  it  serves  as  a  hanger  dispensei 
at  the  unpacking  taWe.  Designed  by  Reynold  A.  Lee,  tht 
Hanger  Holder  is  being  distributed  by  Feature  Items,  Iik 
New  York.  Howard  Lovett,  formerly  store  manager  at  Safc 
34th  Street,  is  head  of  Feature  Items. 


Techtmann  Industries  of  Milwaukee  have  put  on  thtj 
market  a  device  called  the  “Hook-’N-Haul”  Truck  for  moi 
ing  heavy  boxes,  cases  and  crates.  A  lever  with  a  hooked! 
arm  bites  into  wood  or  opien  boxes  or  catches  the  hariiilr|| 
of  metal  boxes.  With  the  load  thus  gripped  the  ojierato; 
pulls  backward  on  the  lever  and  the  load  slides  easily  on’ 
a  balanced  tilting  carrier  plate. 


.\nother  new  product  to  expedite  materials  handling  1 1 
a  gas-powered  fork  truck  manufactured  by  Tract-  R-Li!'| 
Corp.,  Chicago.  This  has  a  2,(K)0  pound  capacity  at  2^  I 
inches  from  heel  of  fork.  Only  28  inches  wide,  it  is 
cially  designed  for  convenience  in  narrow  aisles.  A  sing- 
hydraulic  control  lever  raises  or  lowers  forks  and  tilts  los  | 
forward  or  backward.  This  is  the  second  Tract-R-Lift  pr  j 
duced  by  the  company.  1,000  pound  truck  has  -lieeno  j 
the  market  for  a  year. 


More  Light  from  Standard  Lamps.  Lightolier,  Inc.,  is  nui| 
keting  a  new  reflector  said  to  increase  markedly  the  lighji 
ing  efficiency  of  any  floor  or  table  lamp  with  standard  si  | 
socket  holders.  A  prismatic  lens  of  clear  glass  forms  tl^  |j 
bottom  of  the  reflector,  and  permits  twice  as  much  light  i 
be  directed  downward  for  reading  and  close  work.  At  t! 
same  time,  upi-lighting  is  improved  by  the  ribbed  enasv  p 


September, 


Present  day  conditions  have  imposed  on 
retail  stores  a  need  for  greater  emphasis 
on  close  inventory  control.  To  effect  such 
control,  management  constantly  must  have 
available  current,  comparative,  and  com¬ 
plete  sales  statistics. 

IBM  Electric  Punched  Card  Accounting 
Machines  provide  this  fact  picture  with 
automatically  prepared  comparative  mer¬ 
chandise  control  reports.  These  reports 
may  be  classified  by  department,  merchan¬ 
dise,  price  line,  color,  or  by  any  other 
classification  desired. 


This  is  but  one  of  many  applications  of 


IBM  equipment  to  retail  store  accounung. 
A  booklet  prepared  specifically  for  retail 
stores  is  available  upon  request.  An  IBM 
representative  will  be  pleased  to  call  at 
your  office  with  detailed  information. 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

PROOF  MACHINES. ..SERVICE  BURE  AUS. ..  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


iRtenrational  Basiness  Machines  Corporation,  World  Hoadqoarters  Boilding,  590  Madison  Avonoo,  Now  YoHi  22,  N.  Y. 


tores 


glass  sides  of  the  reflector,  and  a  vertical  light  control  fea¬ 
ture  which  improves  general  room  illumination.  Clare 
through  the  lamp  shade  is  eliminated.  The  reflector,  trade- 
marked  Lytemaster,  will  be  standard  equipment  on  Lighto- 
lier  lamps,  and  will  be  marketed  separately  for  replace¬ 
ment  use  on  lamps  of  all  makes.  Lightolier  has  also  intro¬ 
duced  recently  a  ceiling  fixture  which  gives  three-way 
lighting. 

Handicraft  Imports.  The  second  annual  exhibition  of 
Italian  giftwares  for  Christmas  selling  opened  early  in 
August  at  the  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts,  New  York. 
Everything  shown  is  already  in  this  country  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  Colorful  tableware,  linens,  glass  and  jx>ttery  acces¬ 
sories,  lamps  and  leather  goods  are  included.  Straw  and 
raffia  work  is  especially  attractive.  For  instance,  hand- 
woven  straw  donkeys  with  side  baskets  for  tiny  cargo  make 
charming  toys  for  children  or  decorations  in  adult  table 
place  settings.  Everything  is  keyed  to  American  tastes,  as 
a  result  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  House  of  Italian 
Handicrafts,  yet  the  collection  retains  the  gayety  and  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  Italian  craftsman  at  his  best. 

Prefabricated  Beading.  The  craft  hobbyists  who  haunt  the 
art  needlework  department  will  find  something  new  and 
inspiring  in  the  Tenite  plastic  beaded  cord  chain  which 
eliminates  threading  of  beads.  It  offers  many  interesting 
.possibilities  for  weaving,  braiding,  stitching,  applique,  em¬ 
broidery  and  crocheting.  The  Tenite  (cellulose  acetate) 
plastic  will  not  chip  or  crack,  and  may  be  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water.  The  beads  are  molded  directly  onto  a 
rayon  cord  and  are  fused  to  the  fibers,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  slip  off  even  if  the  cord  is  severed.  The  beaded  cords 
are  available  in  two  diameters  and  a  wide  variety  of  color 
combinations.  They  can  be  woven,  crocheted  or  braided 
into  belts,  necklaces,  bracelets,  hats,  handbags,  gloves,  slip¬ 
pers  and  similar  accessories.  They  may  also  be  woven  on 
a  mechanical  loom  to  produce  a  beaded  cloth  suitable  for 
handbags,  place  mats  and  oth*er  items.  Gries  Reproducer 
Corp.  is  the  manufacturer;  Martin  M.  Stekert,  New  York, 
the  distributor. 

Mystery  School  Bag.  The  maker  of  Inner  Sanctum  Wallets 
has  launched  a  line  of  school  bags  featuring  a  secret  pocket. 
A  gadgety  hang  tag  uses  the  animated  cartoon  technique 
to  give  the  child  directions  for  locating  and  using  the  hid¬ 
den  pocket.  Marketed  as  the  Sherlock  Holmes  Bag,  and 
manufactured  by  Aristocrat  Leather  Products,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Self-Lighting  for  Color  Slides.  A  new  photo  frame  which 
itself  serves  as  a  light  source  for  illuminating  color  trans¬ 
parencies  is  in  production  at  the  S.  E.  Overton  Co.,  South 
Haven,  Mich.  A  tiny  fluorescent  bulb  is  mounted  in  the 
base  of  the  frame  and  a  sheet  of  light-conducting  Lucite 
diffuses  the  illumination.  The  device  will  be  patented  and 
sold  under  the  trade  name  “Chromo-light.” 

Invisible  Television  Set.  Sightmaster  Corp.  introduced  re¬ 
mote  control  into  the  television  picture  at  a  showing  in 
New  York  last  month.  By  means  of  an  inconspicuous  con- 
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trol  unit  any  mirror  becomes  a  television  screen,  with  n. 
visible  installation  to  clutter  up  the  landscape.  Sightmastei 
also  introduced  two  new  cabinets,  one  of  them  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  glass. 


New  Storage  Unit.  A  pre-fabricated  closet  wall  i.s  in  pro- 
duction  at  the  Mengel  Co.  Called  the  Milo  Cabinet-Wall 
it  will  be  distributed  nationally  by  Milo  Products  Co, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  headed  by  Milton  Lowenthal, 
designer  of  the  unit.  The  Cabinet-Wall  is  said  to  cost  coir 
siderably  less  than  on-site  construction  in  the  house  ot 
office.  It  can  be  used  to  fonn  partitions  between  rooms; 
has  space-saving  sliding  doors;  and  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  can  be  installed  by  skilled  labor  in  an  hour  and 
a  half. 


Orion  Arrives.  DuPont’s  experimental  “Fiber  A”  is  out 
of  the  development  stage  and  has  received  the  trade  name 
Orion,  which  you  may  now  set  down  in  your  plastics  glos 
sary  as  the  designation  for  an  acrylic  fiber.  (Lucite  and 
Plexiglas  are  the  rigid  forms  of  the  acrylic  plastic.)  Fini 
reports  are  that  the  high  resistance  of  the  acrylic  plastic  t( 
sun  and  moisture  makes  the  new  fiber  es|)ecially  $uitabk| 
for  awnings  and  laundry  bags.  J.  B.  Quig  of  Du  Pont  to!" 
a  textile  seminar  at  Syracuse  University  that  1,000  pound 
a  month  of  the  new  fiber  are  now  being  produced. 
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Glass  Fiber  Awnings.  Another  new  awning  fabric  is  made 
of  glass  fibers,  coated  with  Vinylite  resins  which  make  it 
resistant  to  fire,  mildew  and  weathering.  This  comes  from 
the  Holton  Corp.  of  New  Orleans. 


Nationwide  Promotion  for  Zipperest.  Criterion  lnternation-| 
al,  Inc.,  producers  of  the  three-sectioned,  /ippered  mattress 
called  Zipperest,  will  sign  franchise  contracts  with  10  or  12 
independent  manufacturers  to  make  and  market  the  new 
type  mattress.  The  setup  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Criterion  will  launch  a  national  promotioa 
campaign  in  January. 
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More  for  the  Automatic  Kitchen.  Westinghouse  made  us' 
additions  to  its  small  appliance  line  last  month— an  auto 
matic  lightw’eight  electric  iron  called  the  Streamliner,  and| 
a  vacuum-type  coffee  maker  which  automatically  keeps  th 


coffee  at  proper  serving  temperature  after  it  is  brewed.  The 
Streamliner  iron  weighs  three  pounds,  and  has  an  adjust 
able  control  for  fast  and  slow'  ironers  which  Westinghouse 
calls  the  Personalized  Temjjerature  Control 


Christmas  Items  for  Children.  A  new  educational  toy  is  ob 
the  market.  It  is  called  Cir-Kit,  and  is  a  construction  ki' 
with  which  a  youngster  can  assemble,  without  tools,  sud 
electrical  devices  as  burglar  alarms,  communication  system' 
crystal  radio  sets,  telegraphs,  etc.  The  set  includes  eat 
phones,  buzzer,  switch,  battery  and  a  variety  of  other  equip 
ment,  including  250  feet  of  enamel  covered  wire.  Dii  ei  tiofr 
for  building  the  various  sets  are  clearly  presented,  and 
children  over  eight  should  have  no  difficulty  in  understand 
ing  them.  The  kit  is  marketed  by  Central  Novelties,  Inc- 
Chicago,  and  is  to  retail  at  $6.95. 
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h  n.  Mikar  Motor  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  is  marketing  a  new  elec-  « 
:;:u.  I  tric-powercii  toy  automobile  made  of  steel  and  plastic.  It  I 
e  di..  reverses  direction  automatically  when  it  strikes  any  object.  ( 
Twelve  anti  a  half  inches  long,  it  is  powered  by  two  stand- 
j  ard  flashligiit  batteries  and  can  get  up  a  speed  as  high  as  * 
I  150  feet  a  minute.  ' 

Wall  P  Having  successfully  marketed  all-plastic  harmonicas,  the  ' 
Co,]'  Magnus  Harmonica  Corp.  now  has  produced  accordions 
ithal  f  injection-molded  of  Bakelite  styrene.  A  small  size  with  six 
t  con- 1  keys  and  12  reeds,  retails  under  $2;  a  ten-key  instrument 
se  oti  with  20  reeds  retails  under  $4.  ' 

ooms  I  The  Catholic  Children’s  Record  Club  of  New  York  has 
nanu-  j*  produced  an  attractive  album  of  twelve  records,  on  Vinylite, 
r  and  including  “The  Story  of  Jesus”  and  principal  Catholic 
prayers  and  hymns. 

A  new  series  of  building  blcKk  toy  sets  called  Teeveetoy 
is  oui  i  has  been  announced  by  Modern  Woodcraft  of  Des  Moines, 
namti  The  blocks  are  held  together  by  plastic  connectors  which 
s  gl»  fit  into  slots,  so  that  completed  models  can  be  moved  with- 
e  and  I  out  danger  of  falling  apart.  Young  children  can  build  in- 
Finii  teresting  models  without  using  the  connectors. 

Stic  u|- 

iitaht.  Dijpiay  Aids.  Craftint  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  in- 
tt  tolr\  traduces  a  ready-mixed  gold  paint  which  is  said  to  remain 
completely  stable  in  the  can  with  no  deterioration  and  no 
tarnishing. 

For  display  departments,  and  for  counter  sales.  Paisley 
>  made!  Products,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  and  New  York,  announces  a  new 
lake  it  :  liquid  plastic  resin  adhesive  for  making  cotton,  rayon  or 
s  front  j  wool  flock  adhere  to  irregular  surfaces,  such  as  Christmas 
j  trees  and  branches  of  natural  or  artificial  foliage.  The  ad¬ 
hesive  is  applied  by  brushing,  spraying  or  dipping.  It  comes 
nation  ’  in  white  and  several  colors  and  the  manufacturer  will  sup- 
iattre< :  ply  special  tints  on  order.  It  is  said  to  be  ideal  for  preparing 
1)  or  12!  “snow”  covered  Christmas  trees, 
le  new  t 

i  IBM  Electronic  Systems.  .\  self-regulating  electric  clock 
motioo|^  system  has  been  developed  by  International  Business  Ma- 
1  chines.  No  special  clock  wiring  is  required.  Clocks  through¬ 
out  a  building  are  simply  connected  to  regular  wall  outlets, 
ide  ^  4  Master  Time  Control  is  operated  from  the  same  current, 
n  auto  J  jnj  keeps  all  clocks  in  agreement  with  it.  Once  an  hour 
ler,  an(l|  Control,  through  electronic  tube  action,  sends  a  super- 
;eps  th- ,  visory  impulse  out,  over  the  regular  electric  current  lines, 
ed.  rh<  j  (o  jjj,  electronic  receiver  in  each  clock.  If  the  clock  is  slower 
adjui.|  Of  faster  than  the  Master  Time  Control  it  corrects  itself 
ighoit- ,  automatically. 

-  Other  electronic  innovations  from  IBM  during  the  past 
I  two  months  are  the  electronic  calculating  punch  and  the 
oy  isot'i  high  speed  sorter.  The  calculating  punch  does  simple  and 
lion  bn  complicated  problems  in  arithmetic  and  punches  the  results 
>ls,  ^1“' j;on  cards  at  a  speed  never  attained  in  this  operation  before. 
systetT^j  High  speed  is  also  the  feature  of  the  new  sorter,  which 
des  ea;j  selects  and  arranges  punched  cards. 
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iietiu'i  At  Ease  on  a  Ladder.  .A  new  home  step-ladder  on  the  mar- 
Shur-Foot,  has  three  hinged  platforms  instead  of 
Icrstan-  (ifg  conventional  treads.  When  standing  on  the  ladder  to 
ies,  lo  a  long  job  the  user  can  swing  out  of  the  way  the  plat- 
rforms  not  in  use.  This  brings  her  closer  to  the  job,  allows 


a  more  comfortable  standing  [>osition,  and  eliminates 
barked  shins.  Produced  in  two  sizes,  by  Craft-Bilt  Products. 
Chicago. 

Home  Movie  Machine.  A  new  firm,  Phono-Vision  Corp.  ol 
Hollywood,  has  on  the  market  a  $150  machine  called  Visa- 
tone  which  will  project  sound  and  color  movies  onto  home 
screens.  The  device  is  plugged  into  a  radio;  and  runs  the 
movie  off  from  a  record  made  of  Vinylite  and  aluminum. 

.A  12-inch  record  carries  a  1 0-minute  movie.  A  large  library 
of  feature  and  educational  films  will  be  available.  Stores 
may  sell  or  rent  the  records.  The  machine  is  to  be  available 
for  Christmas  selling. 

New  on  the  White-Dot  Line.  Sheaffer  introduces  a  new 
gold-filled  |jencil  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Called  the  Tri¬ 
umph,  it  is  custom-chased,  extra-thin,  gift-packaged. 

Fluorescent  Improvements.  Both  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse  announced  new  developments  in  the  fluorescent 
lamp  field,  based  on  the  use  of  krypton  as  the  lamp  filling 
gas.  They  introduced  an  85-watt  lamp  which,  according  to 
engineers,  has  the  same  light  output,  life  and  dimensions 
as  the  present  100-watt  size,  and  will  cut  electricity  consump¬ 
tion  by  14  per  cent.  Westinghouse  also  brought  out  a  25- 
watt  fluorescent  tube,  the  first  of  this  size  on  the  market. 
This  is  said  to  produce  50  pier  cent  more  light  than  the 
20  watt  lamp,  with  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  electricity 
consumption. 

Painless  Markups.  A  new  slide  rule  for  business  use  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Pickett  &  Eckel,  Alhambra,  Calif.  You  can 
figure  markup  problems  at  a  glance  with  this,  and  with¬ 
out  any  special  mathematical  training. 

Venetian  Blind  Cleaner.  Help  on  one  of  the  worst  jobs 
around  a  house  is  promised  by  Slat-O-Mat  Junior,  a  gad¬ 
get  for  cleaning  Venetian  blinds.  Two  sponges  are  snapped 
into  a  nickel-plated  steel  holder,  and  slipped  over  the  slat, 
cleaning  both  sides  at  a  single  stroke.  Lambs  wool  pads 
are  substituted  for  the  sponge  when  the  blind  is  just  to  be 
dusted.  From  U.  S.  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Detroit. 

Training  Helps.  The  Vu-Graph  overhead  projector,  a  new 
visual  training  aid,  is  being  promoted  to  stores  by  Florez, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit,  which  also  produces  presentations  of  all 
types  for  use  with  the  Vu-Graph.  Margaret  Purdy,  well- 
known  to  many  mid-west  stores  as  president  of  Personnel 
Management  Services,  is  acting  as  retail  training  consultant 
for  Florez.  The  Vu-Graph  is  equally  useful  for  regular 
classroom  work,  in  which  it  is  a  considerable  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  blackboard;  and  for  the  presentation,  with 
transparent  slides,  of  all  kinds  of  prepared  material.  It  can 
be  used  in  a  fully  lighted  room. 

Jam  Handy,  Detroit,  has  finished  a  new  series  of  five 
sound  slidefilms  presenting  approved  ways  of  meeting 
people  in  sales  situations.  The  series  is  called  “Behind  the 
[  Counter.”  A  record  with  each  film  suggests  what  to  say, 
•  while  the  pictures  suggest  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  An 
instructor’s  manual  is  supplied  with  the  films, 
s  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Welcome  Mat  Comes  Indoors.  A  new  door  mat,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Eagle  Sales  Corp.,  Eagle,  Wise.,  is  so  flat  that  it 
can  be  placed  inside  the  door  yet  permit  any  door  with  a 
threshold  to  clear  it  easily.  It  has  a  rubber  back  which 
keeps  the  corners  from  curling. 

New  Cabinet  Line.  Hotpoint  has  introduced  a  new  line  of 
aluminum  kitchen  cabinets,  including  a  “knocked-down” 
wall  type  which  the  manufacturer  says  the  customer  can 
carry  home  under  his  arm.  The  new  cabinets,  described  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  lines  manufactured,  can  be  used 
with  fillers  to  fit  any  combination  of  kitchen  appliances. 

Western  Controllers  Study  Expense  Problems 

Nearly  100  delegates,  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Utah,  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific 
('oast  Group  of  Controllers  in  San  Francisco  last  month. 

Every  subject  taken  up  at  the  meeting  was  discussed  in 
nelation  to  expense  control.  Stressing  the  importance  of 
maintaining  low  expense  ratios,  E.  C.  Lipman,  president. 
The  Emporium-Capwell  Co.,  said: 

“.  .  .  Some  store  managements  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  indifferent  attitude  their  associates  exhibit 
toward  the  exjiense  problem.  An  experienced  store  operator 
should  realize  that  he  can  hardly  expect  to  get  much  active 
or  voluntary  cooperation  in  expense  matters  from  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  or  even  from  his  senior  associates.  Manage¬ 
ments,  of  course,  should  be  aware  of  the  business  facts  of 
life;  and  one  of  these  is  that,  with  most  people,  economy  is 
<|uite  unpopular  and  difficult  to  achieve,  both  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  at  home  and  in  their  business  affairs. 

“Experience  has  shown  over  the  years  that  most  depart¬ 
ment  store  people,  even  major  executives,  are  human,  and 
enjoy  spending  far  more  than  they  enjoy  saving.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  their  constant  pressure  for  the  employment  of 
more  salespeople,  more  stock  people,  the  expenditure  of 
more  advertising  money,  the  use  of  greater  space,  or  the 
construction  of  more  new  fixtures.  It  is  unusual  for  anyone 
to  come  voluntarily  to  the  management  with  proposals 
which  directly  assist  in  the  economical  operation  of  the 
business.  Frequently  there  is  a  passive  indifference,  if  not 
an  actual  resistance,  to  the  management’s  efforts  to  keep 
expense  accounts  within  bounds.  The  management  should 
not  be  surprised  or  disappointed  if  buyers,  merchandise 
managers  and  other  executives  seem  unimpressed  by  an 
expense  control  effort,  and  seem  quite  content  in  a  ‘Heaven 
will  provide’  attitude,  .\fter  all,  perhaps  about  the  best  the 
management  can  hope  for  is  a  skeptical  tolerance  in  its 
efforts  in  this  important  work.  This  seems  all  too  true,  even 
though  management’s  endeavor  to  improve  the  store’s  earn¬ 
ings  by  the  reduction  of  operating  costs  frequently  benefits 
directly  the  f>ersonal  incomes  of  these  same  department 
heads  and  other  executives.  Management  should  recognize 
this  reluctant  attitude  toward  economies  as  a  natural  tend¬ 
ency  and  should  not  scold  its  managers  and  executives,  but 
should  be  fully  awake  to  the  realization  that  this  important 
job  rests  almost  solely  on  management’s  own  shoulders. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  department  heads  and  other 
executives  actually  have  relatively  little  voice  in  the  in¬ 
curring  of  most  expenses,  so  perhaps  their  energies  can  best 
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be  devoted  to  the  developing  of  sales  volume  and  the  in  suppl 
proving  of  customer  services.  However,  while  they  may  no  .md  i 
initiate  or  sponsor  economies  in  the  business,  there  is  a  ven  Rel 
important  channel  through  which  these  department  headx  living 
and  executives  can  contribute  greatly  to  solution  of  th  pense 
exjiense  problem— and  that  is,  making  sure  in  their  owt  Bettei 
areas  and  spheres  of  influence  that  every  expense  dollar  t  Mercl 
well  sjjent,  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  waste.  In  thu  partn 
type  of  cooperation  their  active  participation  shonid  na  Can 
only  be  invited,  but  be  definitely  insistetl  upon.  This 
volves,  of  course,  careful  and  constant  supenuston  of  ik/ 
supervisors. 

“However,  in  most  stores  there  are  two  offit  ers  who  cm 
and  should  wholeheartedly  and  aggressively  siqrport  the 
management  in  this  expense  problem.  I  refer,  of  course 
to  the  general  superintendent,  and  to  the  controller.  .Most 
expenditures  in  the  stofe  are  authorized  by  the  geneni 
manager  or  general  superintendent,  and  the  controller  i. 
in  an  excellent  strategic  position  and  is  frecjuently  wet 
qualified  to  give  the  management  valuable  advice  as  to 
methods  leading  to  the  proper  control  of  expense.  Perhapi 
these  three,  the  general  manager,  the  general  superintend 
ent,  and  the  controller  constitute  the  most  effective  Kxpensc 
Committee. 


Digging  Out  Hidden  Wastes 

“Irt  many  stores  there  frequently  exist  what  might  bt 
termed  hidden  costs  or  expenses.  The  operations  may  seen 
necessary,  the  workers  may  seem  qualified  and  the  work 
apparently  is  well  done.  However,  the  work  or  the  opera 
tion  itself  may  be  avoidable  or  totally  unnecessary  and  inac 
be  the  result  of  stupidity  or  neglect,  which,  of  course,  i' 
costly  to  the  business.  Careless  selling  with  heavy  returns 
errors  in  price  tickets  or  saleschecks,  mistakes  on  c  ustoiners 
bills,  and  other  clerical  errors,  all  result  in  additional  am 
avoidable  labor  and  expense,  a  conseejuent  loss  of  lausiness 
and  what  is  perhaps  most  important,  a  loss  of  c  ustomer 
good  will.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  actual  costs  to  the 
store  which  result  from  even  one  wrong  atklress?  .Ml  of  us 
can  appreciate  the  loss,  for  example,  in  our  vvrappinj 
department  when  supplies  are  wastefully  used,  or  whei 
unnecessary  lights  are  left  burning,  but  how  about  th 
unseen  cost  of  unnecessary  aud  perhaps  unread  reports?  0 
how  about  the  cost  of  waste  of  time  of  allowing  tle|)arttneni 
heads  and  other  executives  to  perform  tasks  which  could  b< 
equally  well  done  by  some  junior?  Or  how  about  the  cosi 
of  valuable  time  lost  because  of  needless  protracted  or  poot 
ly  planned  meetings  or  conferences?  Or  how  about  the  losses 
due  to  slipshod  or  careless  operations  or  systems  in  our  wort 
rooms?  Or  how  about  the  additional  cost  of  constructioe 
work  which  is  thoughtlessly  planned  or  poorly  executed 
and  which  has  to  be  done  over  again,  or  where  exjsensivt 
corrections  or  alterations  are  immediately  required? 

“A  keen  management  should  check  continuously  all  n 
operations  by  each  individual  position  and  job  to  see  thai 
first,  the  work  l>eing  performed  or  proposed  is  actually  rt 
quired  in  its  stream  of  distribution;  secondly,  whether  r 
could  be  combined  with  some  other  operation;  third!' 
whether  the  person  assigned  to  the  job  knows  his  business 
and  ours;  and  fourthly,  whether  there  is  any  obvious  oi 
hidden  waste,  and  lastly,  whether  the  physical  arrangcinenij 
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supplies,  li.i>luing,  tools,  equipment  are  adequate,  efficient  Lewis,  vice  president  and  controller.  Barker  Bros.,  Los 
.tnd  in  proper  condition.”  .Angeles;  E.  N.  Weinbauin,  manager.  Retail  Trade  Bureau. 

Reflecting  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  corporate  cost  of  Portland:  Win.  D.  Sharpe,  executive  manager.  Insurance 
living,  the  (ontrollers  tackled  the  problem  of  effective  ex-  Department,  Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Portland:  E.  R. 
pense  management  and  control.  Sessions  were  devoted  to  Barnes,  controller,  H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco:  Howard 
Better  Puidiasing  of  Transportation:  Economy  in  Visual  .\.  Carver,  superintendent.  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco: 
Merchandising:  Investigation  Expense  in  the  Credit  De-  Henry  N.  Ridgeway,  store  manager,  .The  Bon  Marche, 
partment:  Practical  Methtxls  of  Reducing  Expenses:  How  Seattle:  Edgar  D.  Lewis,  vice  president  and  controller,  Bar- 
Caii  Ex|)enses  Be  Reduced  by  Legislation;  The  Expense  kcr  Bros.;  F.  R.  .Atcheson,  controller,  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Problem  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Management:  Insurance  Seattle;  I.  E.  Johnson  for  R,  L.  Combs,  controller.  The 
Coverage  and  Minimizing  Costs;  How  the  Controller  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  John  J.  Kavanagh,  general 
Superinteiulent  Can  Cooperate  in  Reducing  Expenses;  Ex-  manager.  Controllers’  Congress. 

pense  Retluction  through  Increased  Production  in  Receiv-  The  Convention  Committee  was  under  the  C:hairmanship 
ing  and  Marking:  A  Major  Contribution  to  the  Reduction  of  George  VV.  Hall,  controller,  Raphael  Weill  anti  Company 

of  Expense  through  Efficient  Application  of  Mechanical  (The  White  House).  M.  D.  Weill,  president  of  the  same 

Equipment  on  the  Sales  E'loor,  and  general  discussions  on  company,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  San  Francisco, 
unemployment  insurance  and  LIFO.  The  wives  of  the  delegates  were  guests  of  United  Airlines 

Other  participants  in  the  Pacific  Coast  conference  in-  on  a  flight  over  San  Francisco  Bay  and  to  Yosemite  Valley, 
duded:  Chas.  H.  Stewart,  treasurer.  City  of  Paris,  San  Fran-  followed  by  a  luncheon.  Much  color  was  added  to  the 
dso;  J.  B.  Monnette,  controller.  Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  banquet  by  the  distribution  of  leis,  flown  in  by  air  from 
Portlaiul;  Vincent  D.  Kennedy,  presiilent.  Western  Retailers  Haw'aii,  also  through  the  courtesy  of  United  Airlines.  .All 
Council;  R.  J.  Hopping,  traffic  manager,  Jackson’s,  Oakland;  the  delegates  attended  a  cruise  of  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
Lawrence  E.  Brown,  president.  The  Brown  House,  Stock-  Saturday  morning.  An  outstanding  novelty  was  the  absence 
ton:  L.  E.  Banks,  display  manager,  Raphael  Weill  &  C^om-  of  speakers  at  the  annual  banquet,  which  accomplished  a 
pany,  San  Francisco;  Frank  T.  Caldwell,  general  manager,  great  deal  in  advancing  the  social  side  of  the  conference. 
Retailers  Credit  Association,  San  Francisco;  E.  T.  Vickery.  Copies  of  the  convention  proceedings  will  be  available 
assistant  controller,  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  Milo  H.  Segner,  shortly  through  George  Hall. 

controller.  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  J.  H.  Allernan,  secre-  —John  |.  Kavanagh. 

tary  and  controller,  Z.  C.  M.  L,  Salt  Lake  City;  Edward  N.  General  Manager, 

Phelan,  manager.  Retail  Trade  Bureau,  Seattle;  Edgar  D.  Controllers’  (Congress. 


THE  LEE  HANGER  HOLDER* 


Provides  a  convenient  receptacle  at  wrapping 
desks  to  accumulate  hangers 

Serves  as  a  hanger  dispenser  at  garment  unpack¬ 
ing  table  in  receiving  room 

Stops  soiling  of  garments  by  keeping  hangers 
clean 

Standard  size  fits  90%  of  all  varieties  of  hangers 
.  .  .  Special  sizes  available 


IE  LEE  han(9ER  holder.  used  in  pairs,  is  the  best 

answer  to  your  hanger  storage  proble.Ti.  A  functional  bin  of  sturdy,  light¬ 
weight  aluminum  .  .  .  scientificallir  designed  so  that  hangers  stack  up  in 
perfect  alignment.  It  can  stand  alone,  can  be  hung  on  waUs  or  desks  either 
on  selling  floor  or  marking  room.  Hangers  can  be  taken  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  needed— quickly  and  orderly.  Use  the  new  Hanger  Holder  in  pairs 
for  Hangers  where  you  need  them — when  you  want  them! 


ructiot 


ORDER  YOUR  HANGER  HOLDERS  NOW 


Write  to  Feature  Items,  Inc.  (Howard  E.  Lovett)  230  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  LExington  2-9716.  They  are  $12.50  each  in  natural  aluminum. 


No  More  Breakagel 
No  More  Time  Lost  Sortingl 
No  More  Clutter! 
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Patent  applied  for. 


Enter  Cincinnati, 
Laughing  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

dollar  garage  and  shuttle  bus  service. 

Tangible  appreciation  of  the  role 
the  retailers  are  attempting  to  play 
ip  bettering  their  community  may  be 
discerned  in  the  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Barg’s  services  as  chairman  of  a  co¬ 
ordinating  council  of  the  City  Mana¬ 
ger,  civic  and  business  leaders. 

Tribute  was  paid  the  executive 
publicly  by  the  Cincinnati  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.,  a  Fourth  Street  Associa¬ 
tion  member.  J.  R.  Hartman,  vice- 
president  of  the  utility,  editorialized: 
“Due  to  the  competent  and  untiring 
efforts  of  Joseph  Barg,  executive  vice 
president,  we  have  now  seen  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  few  short  months  what 
other  individuals  and  organizations 
had  hoped  and  worked  for  through 
many  years  in  the  past.  Mr.  Barg 
represents  a  new  type  of  civic  leader¬ 
ship.” 

Fourth  Street  merchants  are  linked 
by  a  one-night-monthly  dinner  and 
the  occasional  mimeographed  bulle- 


lavMttsMe  diit  new  syttem  of  utins  Dexi- 
graph  photocopiet  to  control  incoming 
invoices.  Here  are  some  of  its  advantages: 

•  Insures  payments  by  discount  date. 

•  Keeps  permanent  records  in  control  office 
—available  for  checking  at  all  times. 

•  Saves  time  and  increases  department 
efficiency 

•  Reduces  costs  and  personnel  reouire- 
menu. 

Write  today  for  our  free  folder  describing 
the  Dezigraph  system  as  used  by  Wood  ward 
K  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  Room  143. 
Photo  Records  Division.  313  Pourth  Ave., 
New  York  10.N.Y 
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tin  that  emanates  from  the  executive 
vice  president’s  office. 

Present  officers  include  Reuben 
Herzfeld,  manager  of  the  Jenny  Co., 
president;  Mr.  Newbold,  first  vice 
president;  Henry  Hine,  vice  president 
and  treasurer,  Pogue’s,  second  vice 
president,  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Three  types  of  memberships  are 
available:  Full,  participating  and  do¬ 
nating.  Full  memberships  are  con¬ 
tingent  upon  payment  of  $100  and  a 
surcharge  based  on  a  jiercentage  of 
sales. 

Retailers  of  Fourth  Street  owe  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  Cincinnati  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  Mr.  Barg 
points  out  that  there  is  no  conflict  of 
objectives  between  the  two  groups  and 
believes  they  can  live  “side  by  side  the 
way  they  do  in  Chicago.”  (In  Chicago 
the  State  Street  Association  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  citywide  organ¬ 
ization  of  retailers.) 

Basic  tenet  for  merchants,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Fourth  Street  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  is  for  the  retailer 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  living.  The 
means  for  a  living  will  follow,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

Politic  competitors  concede  that 
Mr.  Barg  may  be  expounding  a  gootl 
philosophy  since  he  carries  no  four 
leaf  clover  for  his  Fourth  Streeters. 

^^Substandard”  ? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

force  in  such  industries.  The  seasonal 
additions  made  for  the  Easter  and 
Christmas  trade  have  no  relevance, 
since  such  workers  generally  merely 
supplement  family  income  by  such 
employment.  In  other  words,  this  type 
of  seasonal  help  is  not  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  labor  force  of  the  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  seasonal  lay¬ 
offs  and  rehiring  in  manufacturing 
industries  apply  for  the  most  part  to 
workers  who  are  recognized  and  wish 
to  be  attached  regularly  and  perma¬ 
nently  to  the  industry.  Partly  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  time  lost  during  slack 
seasons,  the  average  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  of  the  truly  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries  of  New  York  are  much  higher 
generally  than  in  the  more  stable  in¬ 
dustries— but  annual  earnings  are  not. 
It  was  estimated,  for  example,  that  in 
1945,  actual  earnings  in  the  ladies’ 


garment  industry  were  82.5  per  cento 
theoretical  full-time  earnings.  Fuj| 
workers  normally  would  show  an  eveE 
lower  percentage  of  such 


arningi 


Consequently,  the  use  of  a  weekly  alhey  art 
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hourly  average  is  insufficient  for  ana 
lytical  purposes 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  greato 
actual  importance  of  annual  eaminaf 
information,  there  is  a  dearth  of  data! 
on  this  subject.  It  is  especially  im 
portant  in  understanding  earningi. 
since  averages  of  earnings— whetl^ 
hourly,  weekly,  or  annual— do  not  rt 
fleet  unemployment.  Fairly  reliablt 
estimates  of  actual  annual  earnings 
can  be  derived,  however,  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  source  material,  particu 
larly  unpublished  State  and  Federal 
government  data. 

To  make  possible  what  we  havi 
called  positive  analysis  of  wage  struc 
tures  rather  than  simple  averages,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  inherent  in  current  (ompari 
sons  of  department  store  wages  amlLy 
other  retail  activities  with  those  i 

other  industries,  several  steps  should! 
lie  taken  immediately: 
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to  indicate  the  man-year  equival 
lents  of  the  part-time  employeef 
and  also  to  provide  more  refinetf 
industry  classifications  in  the  ie| 
tail  group;  and 
Institute  a  basis  for  continuiii| 
research  in  the  entire  labor  niatj 


Improve  the  forms  and  iiistruifmich  i 
tions  for  the  retail  trade  whidtialuab 
are  in  current  use  by  the  FedciaHiecaus 
and  State  governments  in  colj.ifonn 
letting  employment  and  wag(j  .\rm 
data,  so  that  (a)  the  wages  ol|iidusti 
full-time  employees  can  be  clear 
ly  distinguished  from  those  oljiosub 
part-time  employees  and  (b)  th^ilatio 
wages  of  full-time  men  amionger 
women  employees  can  be  sepa 
rately  shown; 

.\rrange  for  the  inclusion  of  tw 
ployment  and  wage  data  in  th 
Harvard  and  Controllers’  (a»i 
gress  reports  so  that  current  cmI 

rection  factors  can  lie  availablr^^  ( 

nost 

^nds. 
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ket  field,  including  employmen'^^^  ^ 
wages,  annual  earnings, 
conditions,  opportunities  for  adj 
vancement,  training  opporiuni^^l^ 
ties,  personnel  practices  and  lu 
lated  matters. 

None  of  this  can  be  done  excepj 
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upon  the  initiative  of  the  industry. 
t>  ^rhe  reasons  for  the  first  suggestion  are 
-lelf-cvident.  In  fairness  to  the  officials 
\>{  government  responsible  for  this  in- 
''>*gt  Va-nution,  it  should  be  stated  that 
*y  «  :hey  are  well  aware  of  the  abuses  made 
,jf  their  data  but  obviously  have  no 
■  ontrol  over  them.  Their  slowness  in 
eate  revising  their  present  reporting  system 
'tingi  k  partly  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of 
interest  displayed  by  the  industry. 
f  im  xhe  second  suggestion  is  made  to 
>ingi.  ;5tablish  certain  annual  benchmarks 
fthei  *hich  these  reports  with  their  exten- 
®t  re  ive  coverage  can  best  provide.  For 
example,  these  studies  could  provide 
comprehensive  information  on  the 
com-  jjgnificance  of  part-time  help  in  vari- 
aus  segments  of  the  retail  trades,  par- 
licularly  department  stores.  The  rea- 
ons  behind  the  third  suggestion 
ihould  also  be  self-evident.  An  in- 
stru(  ceasing  amount  of  local  labor  market 
information  is  becoming  available 
“s  ami  jyhich  can  be  extremely  useful  as 
guides  to  employment  and  wage  pol- 
s  ami  is  not  now  being  uti- 

^  ized.  Comparisons  can  be  made  with 
hould  ndustries  for  which  there  is  some 
)asis  for  comparison.  In  addition, 
istruifnuch  of  this  information  can  also  be 
whktialuable  from  a  sales  jxjint  of  view 
ecleraH»ecause  it  will  reveal  a  great  deal  of 
n  coLj.iformation  on  wage-earner  income, 
wagij  Armed  with  this  information,  the 
ges  oljndustry  need  no  longer  rely  on  rhet- 
!  clear  pric  to  make  its  case.  Clearly  there  is 
ose  omo  substitute  for  the  facts.  Their  com- 
(b)  thAilation  cannot  be  delayed  much 
1  and  »nger. 

'  The  Job  of  Being 
ot  a  Customer 

in^thf  (Continued  from  page  27) 

■nt  cor  the  knowl- 

ailabli  ('”  many  instances)  to  make  the 
“qiiiva  worthwhile  use  of  the  family 

ployee  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  she 
refinet  quickly  to  the  so-called  bar- 

the  « ‘^hle. 

On  some  products  she  has  had  ex- 
•  erience  and  if  former  purchases  suit 

needs  she  will  continue  to  buy 
or  inai  i  .  ,  ' 

)vmeni  articles  regardless  of  the  pres- 

v'orkinj"''^  of  innovations.  On  other  items 

for  ad  bought  in  the  past  she 

...ni^ay  have  had  “bad  luck”.  Here  she 
jortuni 

and  re  must  flounder  in  her  experi- 

hentation  to  find  a  product  which 
peets  her  need  and  pocketbook.  The 


more  limited  her  funds  the  deeper  her 
tension  and  sense  of  frustration  when 
she  can  not  feel  that  she  knows  wheth¬ 
er  the  product  which  she  is  buying  is 
the  best  available  for  the  price  she 
can  afford  to  pay.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  some  of  her  selections  are 
based  on  pure  guess  work  and  of  these 
purchases  some  will  prove  highly  re¬ 


warding  and  some  will  represent  a 
complete  loss  of  the  valuable  resources 
which  went  into  them. 

For  her  as  a  person,  the  business 
of  buying  for  the  whole  family  as  a 
purchasing  agent  is  extremely  import¬ 
ant.  When  she  returns  home  with  an 
item  which  proves 'not  to  have  been 
well  chosen  for  the  money,  her  hus- 
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now  to  know^r  profHls 

More  .  .  .  much  more  .  .  .  than  a  booki 
A  valuable  piece  of  permanent  financial  equipmenti 

"Today’s  most  dependable  guide  in  the  pursuit  of 
profits!”  .  .  .  ** Easily  worth  100  times  its  cost!**  .  .  . 
"Of  tremendous  value  as  a  time  saver!”  .  .  .  Automat- 
ically  prompts  merchants  to  price  their  goods  right  to 
return  the  desired  profits!**  .  .  .  "Pays  for  itself  every 
day!”  ...  '7  wouldn't  take  $100  for  mine  if  I  couldn*t 
buy  another!** 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  voluntary  endorsements  by 
leading  merchants  who  use  "How  To  Know  Your  Profits.” 

Their  approval  is  your  assurance  of  similar  sotisfactloi^— 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY - USE  THE  HANDY  COUPON  BELOW 


IIaM  I  want  to  know  my  profits.  Please  send  me,  with  privilege  of  returning 

•  in  7  days  if  not  fully  satisfied,  .  Standard  Copies  of 

"How  To  Know  Your  Prt^ts”  at  $12.10  each. 

Name _ Company - ^ - 

Address - - - City., - - Sute . . 

Mail  Today  to:  SHIELD  PRESS,  2022  Montcalm  Street,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana 
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band  and  other  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  never  fail  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
precious  family  resources  have  been 
wasted.  If  you  doubt  the  validity  of 
this  conclusion  turn  to  the  comic  strip 
of  your  daily  paper  for  confirmation. 
Or,  better  still,  listen  to  the  family 
talk  of  your  own  friends.  Is  it  very 
long  since  you  last  heard  a  husband 
criticize  the  buying  judgment  of  his 
wife?  (Complaints  about  her  hats  we 
won’t  count!) 

These  evidences  of  family  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  homemaker  is  not  a  good 
buyer  may  not  be  shrugged  off  lightly. 
The  woman  whose  family  makes  her 
lielieve  that  she  has  chosen  badly,  or 
paid  out  money  from  the  family  funds 
for  items  not  worth  their  price,  will 
inevitably  have  a  feeling  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  failure— whether  or  not  she 
protests  to  the  contrary.  And,  as  in 
all  cases  of  frustration  this  feeling  will 
be  carried  over  into  a  resentment 
against  something  outside  herself. 
Perhaps  the  result  is  primarily  family 
tension.  More  likely  the  resentment 
will  be  expressed,  in  part  at  least, 
against  the  merchant  from  whom  she 
bought.  It  may  extend  to  the  business 
world  of  which  his  store  is  a  part. 
And  she  may  carry  the  blame  on  to 
the  structure  of  society  which  “forced” 
her  into  a  position  in  which,  using 
the  best  judgment  she  had,  she  failed 
to  make  the  family  income  yield  the 
living  which  her  family  expected  her 
to  achieve  from  it. 

Does  not  such  an  attitude  become  a 


fertile  field  for  the  belief  in  |X)liticj| 
panaceas?  Those  who  would  tfaJ 
down  the  fundamentals  of  democracy  I 
those  who  believe  that  free  choice 
an  evil  and  not  a  good,  have  nuf 
failed  to  see  that  the  fact  of  frustpl 
tion  can  be  used  as  a  manipulativ  ! 
force.  I 

How  can  we  close  the  gap?  Hon! 
can  we  maintain  the  freedom  oil 
choice  and  limit  the  frustration? 

The  American  housewife  is  bask 
ally  a  very  practical  person.  Whik 
she  loves  glamor  and  the  scent  of  lux 
ury,  she  is  happy  in  building  into  her 
home  the  basic  commodities  which 
are  available  and  which  make  it  pleas 
ant.  Her  main  concern  is  to  find  wavs 
and  means  which  will  make  possible 
an  increase  in  the  family  standard  ol 
living.  If  she  can  buy  intelligentlv, 
making  choices  that  have  meaning  Ire 
cause  she  herself  has  knowledge,  she 
finds  an  increasing  satisfaction  in  the 
act  of  buying.  Her  sense  of  frustra 
tion  and  its  accompanying  resent! 
ments  are  removed. 

For  wise  selection  of  menhandiRe 
she  needs  “key  facts”  on  the  basis  ot 
which  she  can  properly  dciemiinf 
relative  values.  Where  these  “ket 
facts”  accompany  the  merchandise  lot 
sale  she  can  learn  to  use  them  to  in 
crease  the  value  of  the  family  re 
sources  and  to  increase  her  own  satis 
faction  in  buying.  Specific  guides  tn 
the  relative  qualities  of  merchandise 
facts  in  simple  language  telling  what 
it  will  do,  what  it  is  made  of,  how  ii 
is  made,  how  to  care  for  and  use  it, 
will  increase  the  wisdom  of  her  selec 
tion,  and  will  raise  the  standard  oi 
living  of  her  family.  Such  wise  selec 
tion  will  redound  to  the  advantage  ol 
the  retailer  in  both  lower  costs  am! 
more  satisfied  customers. 

Consumers  and  retailers  are  work 
ing  through  the  National  Consumer 
Retailer  Council  to  bring  about  inort 
intelligent  buying  and  selling.  Ihe' 
have  dedicated  the  Council  to  ihi' 
goal,  not  only  as  a  means  of  increav 
ing  the  standard  of  family  living  in 
the  United  States  and  of  retail  leiurn! 
but  also  as  a  part  of  the  total  national 
program  to  strengthen  our  land  in  iij 
democratic  processes  and  to  bring 
the  people  the  fullest  use  of  its  m 
tional  resources.  The  lessening  o 
customer  frustrations  is  an  importan 
part  of  this  program. 


Faster,  Easier  Reference 
To  Your  Micro-Records 


With  chit  new  Film  ••■record  motor  driven 
Reader-Desk  you  can; 

•  Find  any  imace  on  a  lOO-ft.  roll  of  Mkrtv 
dend  microfilm  in  60  seconds  or  less. 

•  Load,  focus,  adiust  imace  position  and  sian 
film  movinc  up  to  ISO-ft.  per  min.  without 
leaving  your  chair. 

•  Stop  or  reverse  film  travel  instantly  without 
film  damage 

•  Advance  film  with  one  hand,  transcribe  with 
other  hand. 

Fixed  focus  at  all  readable  speeds.  Improved 
visibility.  Driven  and  control!^  by  one  motor. 

WRITE  rOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
Photo  Records  Division,  Room  144 
315  Fourth  Avc.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


for  more  efficient 


tor  f«R  dolaiis^ 


Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Shnridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Talaphona  —  Edgawatar  5112 


A.  J.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

121  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
miKT  .  OPtHOR  .  ITTITME  /fcMtCj! 
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Increase  production 

2i^t<u^2i&WILLMARK  S.O.B.! 


j  E— TRADING  UP 
I  No  opportunity  to  trade  up  Q 

I  1— Made  effort  to  trade  up  on 
•  requested  mdse.?  |  ||  3 

j  a.  Offered  larger  size  unit  Q 

I  b.  Better  quality  mdse.  Q 

c.More  than  one  of  item  Q 
'  2— Actually  showed  this  mdse.  Q  |  |2 

I  3— Stressed  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 

I  from  more  or  better  mdse.  |  |2 

I _  VAIUI  12 

F— SUGGESTIVE  SELLING 
I  No  opportunity  to  suggest  Q 

I  1— Suggested  additional  mdse. 

I  other  than  that  requested  Q]  |  |1 2 

12— Did  sp.  show  this  mdse.?  Q  |  |2 
3— Did  sp.  stress  benefits  of 
I  buying  suggested  mdse.?  *  Q]  |  [2 

I  4— Quote  suggestion . 


Other  sections  of  the  S.Q.B.  include: 

Approach  to  Customer  Appearance  of 
Securing  Attention  Salesperson 

Establishing  Interest  Appearance  of  Dept. 

Creating  Desire  for  Compliance  with  Store 

Merchandise  System 


Closing  of  Sale 


Retailers  today  need  more  production  from  each  salesperson 
in  order  to  maintain  volume  and  to  overcome  increasing  costs. 

The  Willmark  program  and  formula  have  proved  most 
effective  in  stepping  up  this  production. 

Willmark  training  literature  provides  your  salespeople  with 
the  know-how  to  produce  more  sales  and  bigger  sales.  It 
teaches  them  how  to  use  profitable  selling  techniques— like 
trading  up  and  suggestion  selling. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  are  two  sample  sections  of  the  S.Q.B. 
report  which  is  filled  out  by  Willmark  shopping  analysts.  This 
report  enables  you  to  grade  your  salespeople  on  their  selling 
performance.  It  also  provides  a  basis  for  contests  and  incentive 
plans  to  stimulate  greater  selling  effort.  Willmark  reports  may 
also  serve  as  guides  for  correcting  poor  sales  habits. 

For  more  information  on  the  Willmark  program,  write  for 
our  free  booklet  entitled  "How  to  Increase  Your  Sales  with 
the  Willmark  S.Q.B.!" 

*S*Utms  Qmetiemt  BmiUtr 

willmaric 

SERVICI  SYSTEM,  INC. 

250  West  57th  SirMt,  Naw  York  19,  N.  Y. 

32  Branch  OfflcM  AvailaM.  in  .ywy  city  in  fh*  UoNmI  SMM 


The  National  Clerk -Wrap  System,  with  modem  National  Cash  Registers 
to  cover  every  vital  sales  point: — 

1.  SPiEDS  SERVICE  AND  PLEASES  CUSTOMERS 

Sales  check  is  issued  automatically  and  instantaneously! 

2.  STEPS  UP  SALES 

“20%  more  individual  transactions”  is  a  common  experience. 

3.  REDUCES  LOST  SELLING  TIME 

Salespeople  SELL,  instead  of  doing  “cash  girls’”  worl:. 

4.  REQUIRES  NO  CASHIERS  OR  INSPECTORS 

Making  a  substantial  saving  in  payroll  expense. 

5.  ELIMINATES  MUCH  OF  THE  AUDITING 

And  gives  management  more  accurate  records  and  fuller  control. 


Your  local  National  representative 
is  at  your  service  for  consultation 
and  demonstration — free  and 
without  obligation.  Or,  write  to  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service 
Offices  in  over  400  cities. 


e/PsUoTuU 


2SO  SALES  A  DAY  BY  A  SINGLE  CLERK 

Is  not  an  unusual  record,  selling  small  articles. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


